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PREFACE 



December 



1^76, 



The Rocke-' 



In 

teller Foundation ""sponsored a 
conference at its Bellagio Con- 
ference Center on Lake Como in 
northern Italy to^reviewr discuss, 
and compare the* American and 
Italian experience with management 
of parks / preserves, and recrea- 
tional areas. 

The .origins of the conference 
were developed, and presented to 
the Foundation by the Honorable 
Thomas " W. Fina, United States 
Consul General , Milan. \ Mr. Fina 
was prompted to undertake the 
organization »^f this meeting 
because of St^i interest Italian 
scientists kw^ administrators had 
expressed in learning more about 
the U.S. experience in conserva- 
tion and environmental management • 
He brought to this task his own 
dedication to the inprovement of 
relations between Italy and the 
United Stat^, as well as his own 
deep interest in helping to 
^protect the rich natural and 
cultural environment of Italy. 

Dr. Roderick Nash, Professor 
of History ajid Environmental 
Studies at theMJniversity of 
California,^ Santa Barbara, was 
selected to present a series of 
lectures and V lead discussions 
conr^^erning the "Conservation of 
Scenic and Outdoor Recreational 
Resources: The United States 



Perspective." With hi^ extensive 
personal experience in American 
conservation and his recognized 
.expertise as a historian/ Dr. Nash 
was able to bring professional 
insight from both fields to this 
discu3s,ion, providing a depth and 
perspective seldom found in the 
published literature. His present-, 
tat ion wa? made to twenty Italian 
leaders JTjesporfsible for the 
management of parks, preserves 
and recreational areas. He did 
not suggest that the experi^ce of 
one nation could serve^ag^^ model 
for others, ^but rather that the 
United States, with its long 
history of nature protection, 
provides an excellent case study 
for j^eview and evaTuation of 
alternative strategies. Indeed, 
as Dr. Nash pointed out in tiis' 
preliminary disdussion, there are^ 
numerous examples in the history 
of American environmental conser- 
vation of what not to do. It is 
oft^n possible to learn as much 
f rom, these^mistakes- as from the 
American successes. The purpose 
of the presentation 'was not 'to 
celebrate the American conserva- 
tion movement but rather to^ 
provide a candid non-political 
analysis oS. what has and has not 
worked in an affluent, heavily 
industr ial ized democr acy such as 
the United States. 
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While Italy is in the van- 
guard in the protection of man's 
cultural and artistic hermitage, 
the United States has led the 
world in nature ^protection* 
Yellowstone National Park, estab- 
lished^in 1872 in the state of 
Wyomiiig, was the first such 
reserve in the world • The "Forest 
Preserve" (later State Park) 
created in the Adirondack region 
of New York in 1885 was also 
unprecedented in the way it 
controlled pr ivately owned lands 
for public purposes. In 1964' 
establishment by Congress of the 
Nat ional Wilderness Preserv^t ion 
System also marlceS a mil^stonje* in 
man-environment relations, « v 

These Amer ican ach ievements 
in nature protection are ju^ltly 
celebrated, Burt there are, 
unfbrtunately r numerous examples 
in Airier ican environmental history 
of what not to do. Still, it is 
possible to learn from these 



rj^ourse, 
&of th« 



.mistakes if they are pres.ented 
frankly, and openly. .The purpose 
of these lectures, then., is not a 
celebration but a candid analysis 
of wll^t a heavily industrialized 

*demo(fracy such as the United 
States has done in the field of 
-nature protection 

It§jJ.y cannp^l; ,^ 
follow in the/^6pt;^ 
United States irffpg-^^jietion of 

^scenic and outdoqr T^eteatioh 
resources'. Di^s^milar . environ- 
• mental and cultural circumstances 

'(for instance, the absence in the 
Italian experience^ of, a ftontier 
of uncivilized ^wilderness) * thwart 
imitation. Y^t the needs and 
situations of Italidis and Ameri- 
cans, as members or dense ^nd 
increasingly urbanized populations 
organized^ under federal political 
^structures, are similar enough td 
raise hopes that th^ experience of ' 
the United States can be instruc- 
t i ve . 
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PRINCIPLES OF PRESERVATION 



gijpjf tly after the 'Second 
World* War,; historian Arthur 

♦ Schlesing^t Sr.- directed an essay 
to the question of Anerica's con- 
Cributions to world civilization. 

. In. doing so he' both' recognized ^d 
expr'e3sed the nation's dhronic 
tendency to Worry abo/it . the 

^ success of .its Sei^^:POnceived 
mission to impro/e mankind . 
Schlesinger identifred ten contri- 
*butions, including / the principle 
of f ederalJ_siTw^^he spirit of 
philanth^?<Jpy7 and the publ ic 

• sdhctol. y He, could have addec^ one 
'more - the natiOBiRri paxJc. The 
establ iVhmerv^/of Yellowstone 
National P^TT on March 1, 1872 was 
the world's ^irst instance of 
large-scale wilderness preserva- ^ 
tion in the public interest,^ 

TKis concept of "wilderness" 
needs attention at the outset of 
any discussion of American scenic 
and^^^creational ' ^conservation . 
Not onlly is it an idea, and indeed 

^ a word, foreign to many cultures, 
but it is the objective of in-' 
, creasing numbers of Amer icans 
seeking outdoor recreation today. 
Essentially, wilderness a st^tie'' 
qf mind. It is th^ feeling 
experienced by a «^person who 
believes himself to be far removed 
f r^^ civilization , from those 
parts of the environnient, in other 
words, that man and his technology 
have^^ modified and controlled. 

• Histor ians bel ieve that one 
of tjne moat distinguishing char- 
acteristics of American culture, i^ 

> the fact 'that it emerged from a 
wilderness in less than four 
centuries. ^For the ' Europeans who 
migrated to North America in the 
' seventeenth century, the land they 
settled was a wilderness. The so- 
called Indians, who had occupied 



the 'region for some, 20 ,.000 years, 
were unfor^tunately regardeckljis 
wild ^nimals. The pioneers/ as 
thes% ^ Europeans were called, had 
as their principal -concern the 
transformation of wildeirroess into 
civilization. • Thej/^' were the 
vang ua rd of a we s twa'r d-*mo v i ng 
empire, and they_referred to the 
continually moving* line which 
their civilization abutted against 
the wilderness as^ the "frontier." 
Clearly this term signifies in the" 
United St'ates something quite 
differeht from Europe where a 
"frontier" is taken to b<p the 
boundary between nations. The 
American frontier was the boundary 
between the wild and civilized. 
It existed in* the United States as 
recently as 1890. In that year 
the fofderal census -published a 
report ' showing that settlement of 
the continent h^d proceeded to 
such an extent that the frontier 
no longer had meaning. Signifi- 
cantly, 1890 was also the year of 

. the last major war of Indian 
resistance in the American West. 
The white man's control of the 
continent and its aboriginal 
occupants was complete. 

Early American attitude 
toward wilderness, was highly 

^unfavorable. Wild country was the 
enemy. The pioneer saw his 
mission as coficentratijig on the 
destruction of wilderness. 
Protecting it for its scenic and 
recreational values was the last 
thing frontiersmen desired. The 
problem was too much raw nature 
rather than too little. Wild land 
had to be battled as a physical 
obstacle to comfort and even to 
survival. The c6untry had to "be 
"cleared" of trees; Indies had to 
be "removed^'; wild animals had to 
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be exterminatea. National pride 
aros6.from transforming wilderness 
into civil izatj!on, not preserving 
It for pub^titS'- enjoyment • But by 
1872, the year of the creation of 
Yellowstone National Park, the 
attitude of sane .Americans toward 
undeveloped land had sufficiently 
shifted to permit the beginnings 
of appreciation. So Yellowstone 
National Park was designated on 
March 1, 1872 as ""a public park or 
pleasuring ground" in which all 
the features of this 3,4o0-square-^ 
mile wilderness in Wycniing would" 
be left "in their natural condi- 
tion." 

Until the American i,nvention 
of national parks, the word "park" 
(or its equivalent in other Ian- 
g^uages) was understood as being 
synonymous with "garden." Natyre 
in both was supposed to be pleas- 
ant. This meant cut grass and 
hedges,*' forests cleared of under- 
growth, and artistic plantings. 
One thinks of, the hanging gardens 
of Babylon, the estates of ancient 
Greece, Roman villas, Versailles 
and the Tuil'eries, the tradition 
of English landscape design - of 
music, philosophical dialogues and 
lawn* games. Gardening or parkmak- 
ing consisted" of .shaping the 
environment to man's will. The 
idea of a wild par k , waa contradic- 
'tory. The ideal environment, and 
the one a park was intended to 
display, was' the pastoral, the 
arcadian. ^ Wilderness was the 
#6igljtening, unordered condition 
from which man was relieved to 
have emerged . Tra<flitional parks 
were symbols of this emergence, of 
control over nature. # 

It is important to understand 
that the appreciation of wilder- 
ness, v*iich led to the revolution- 
ary departure of Yellowstone from 
the world tradition of parks, 
appeared first in the minds of 



sophisticated Americans living, in 
the more civilized Eas(t. George 
Catlin, American painter of: 

. Indians and landscapes 'and the- 
originator (in 1832) of' the idea 

. of a national park, ma^e the point, 
clearly and 'succinctly. ; /'Thd 
further we become separated' £rom 
pristine wildness- spd beauty, the 
more pleasure does the mind of 
enlightened man feel in.recurrir^ 
to those scenes." Catlin was him- 
self an example. , He lived in 
Philadelphia, an Eastern city in 
one of the or iginal th ir teen 
states, Pennsylvania. Catlin was 
civilized enough to appreci?ite 
wilderness. Living in a city, he 
did not have tcr battle wild coun^ 
try on a day-to-day* basis like 
a pioneer.' For him it was a 
novelty and a place ,for vacation, 
and he looked forward each summer 
to escape to the wilderness exist- 
ing alon^ the upper Missouri 
River. 

It is an unvarying rule that 
the nineteenth century champions 
of wilderness appreciation and 
national parks in the United 
States were products of either 
urban Eastern situations or of one 
of the West's most sophisticated 
cities, such as . San Francisco. 

' Lumbermen, miners, and professional 
hunters did not , as a rule , 
advocate seen ic and r ecr ea t ional 
conservation. They lived t^o 
close to nature to appreciate it 

, for other than its economic value 
as raw material. Let one further 
example suffice to make the point. 
Henry David Thoreau, American 
nature philosopher , went to 
Harvard University < and lived near 
Boston in the highly Civilized 
Eastern seaboard state of Massa- 
chusetts. Thoreau believed that a 
certaii> amount of wildness (which 
he regarded as synonymous with 
freedom, vigor and creativity) was 



essential to the success '*of a 
society as well' as an individu^. 
Neither a person nor a culture * 
should, in Thoreau's opinion, 
become totally civilized . For 
this reason .Thorea'u advocated 
national parks as reservoirs of 
physical arjd intellectual nourish- 
ment.' "Why should not we \ i. have 
our nat iona> preserves^ " *he 
wondered in 18 58 , " ; . . not for ^ 
idle sport? or food/ b*ft' for 
inspirati^ and our own true 
recreation?"^ Of 'course Thor^au 
approved of, although he did not 
live to see realized, . the idea of 
large national parks in* the West, 
but he also advocated reserving 
wild areas in settled regions,. 
Every Massachusetts town or 
village, he argued in 1859 , 
"should have a park, lor rather a * 
primitive forest, of ^ive hundred 
or a thousand acres." The public 
would own^ such places, according 
to Thoreau's plan, ^ and they would 
be guard£jitfi^gainst economic 
exploitation of any kind; With 
natural landscapes disappearing 
rapidly from the environment of 
the' eastern portions of the United 
States, arguments like those of 
Thoreau made increasing sense • 
The special American relationship 
to wilderness - 'having it, being 
shaped by it, and then almost 
eliminating it - was working to 
create the mostr persuasiv^^case 
for Yellowstone and the national 
parks that followed its lead. ^ 

While recognition of the 
value of unmodified nature" was 
necessary, it was ' not alone 
sufficient tp fexpl^in the birth 
of national parks* and similar 
scenic and- recreational reserves 
in the United States. A compari- 
son makes this clear. In the Par 
East, particularly in India, China 
and Japan, a tradition- of appi;^^.^£, 
ciating wild nature extended ba6k^f 



at least two thousand years before 
the New World was even settled. 
In fact Jainism, Shinto, and Taoism 
were forms of nature worship in 
which wildness took precedence 
over pastoral and urban environ- 
ments. Yet there were no national 
parks or their equivalents in the 
Far East until after the American 
example. The reason was the 
absence in India, China and Japan 
of a democratic tradition and of 
the idea of public ownership of 
the^ land. Their presence in the 
United States is the second vital 
factor in explaining our invention 
of national parks. , 

^st as garden-parks existed 
centuries before, national parks, 
so did extensive reserves of wild 
forest. They Were, however, 
private. As far back as- records 
are available, kings and other 
nobility delighted -in maintaining 
hunting preserves. No lord was 
great without his forest. On 
occasion, a kindly 'landowner 
permitted commoners to enjoy his 
private park, but more often than 
not he had trespassers, punished 
harshly. Some J feudal codes .even 
made poach in(jJa capital crime 4^ 
Ensuring an awRdance of game for 
the chase necessitated keeping the 
preserve in something approximat- 
ing a wild condition, but in 
regard to clientele there was 
little resemblance to national 
'parks. Similarly, the great 
estates of po&tfeudal gentry 
throughout the western world had 
the purpose - of protecting land 
ff^om the masses. 

Ttie genius of American land 
policy and the fact making the 
creation of Yellowstone National 
Park possible was the existence of 
the public domain. The roots of 
common owner sh ip of the land 
extend back to the 17th century.- 
Perhaps in reaction against the 



monopolistic landholdirjg practices 
of feudalism and the' enclosure 
sysjfiem/ the first Americans acted 
to protect society's Interest in 
the 'environment. Private land 
ownership existed to be sure, but . 
so did the idea of public owrier- 
ship-^nd the- institution of the 
"coninon." Tiie Boston Ccmmon dates 
back to 1634. Seven years later 
the Massachusetts Bay Col^V 
passed the Great Ponds Act reserv- - 
ing larger bodies of water as a • 
public Resource* open to all for_ 
fishing and fowling. The creatic^^ • 
of the public domain/ however, 
awaited independence and the 
states relinquishing their western 
l^nd claims to Congress. New - 
York's 1780 cession, which started 
the trend, deserves more recog- 
nition than it has received as a 
major determinant in our early 
national Ivistoty. Between 1780, 
and 1802 the remaining six states 
with western land ceded their 
claims; and the following year' the v 
federal government purchased the 
vasC territory of Louisiana 
including the area later to be 
designated the first national 
park. In keeping with the demo- 
cratic ideal, all this land was 
held in trust for the people. It 
was expected, of course, that 
private ownership would eveatually 
replace that of the government , 
but the initial federal control 
opened the possibility of keeping 
some land public. When and where 
to- make such exceptions were then 
decided by 1:he republican crite- 
rion of public interest. 

'Rie first legal preservation 
for public use of an area with • 



scenic and recreational values 
occurred in 1864 when the federal 
government '^ade a ,grant of the 
Yosem^e Valley to the st^te of 
California ^r puby.c use, resort 
and recreation. " ' Carved by 
glaciers amd the Merced River into 
the western slope of a mountain 
range in California called the 
Sierra ,i;Y6semite ranks among the 
world '4^ most spectacular scenic 
wonders,.. It Was discoveripd by 
white men less than two decades 
before the act of 1864. ,The area 
reserved was only the valley 
floor, about ten square miles. 
Ihe larger national park that also 
bears the name "Yosemite" did not 
exist until 1891., 

Frederick Law Olmsted, .the 
landsca^ architect, proved to be 
one of the most perceptive people 
of his generation in understanding 
the principles which justified the 
1864 reservation of Yosemi te 
Valley as a state park. 

, Olmsted's 1865 report also^ 
illustrates how social ovjiership 
of , scenic and recreational re- 
sources could be enthusiastically 
sypported in a nation' that, 
especially in the late nineteenth 
century, valued private property 
and a minimum of government 
interference with t^e development 
of natural resources" by an un- 
restrained capitalistic economy. 
Olmsted began by observing that 
exceptional natural environments; 
such as Yosemite Valley, should not 
' become private property. He 
explainef3_that it was the duty of 
a democratic government "to 
provide means of protection for 
all its citizens in the pursuit of 



Technically, the Yosemi te grant of 1864 was not the first feder^ act. 
In 1832 some hot springs in the state of Arkansas were set aside as a 
national reservation. The area was tiny, however, heavily developed, 
hardly scenic, and very much in the tradition of public spas and baths 
1::ommon, for ex^ple, in Europe. 



. happiness, against the obstacles 
which the selfishness of 
individuals , or combinations of 
'individuals ig liable to interpose 
to that pursuit," • Up to this 
time, the 1860s,, few political 
philosbphers^ had understood this 
protective.- fujtct ion pf goverrnftent 
to extend beyohd economic , mili- 
tary and e^u^jational consider- 
ations to tho^em^^nvbrving the • 
enjoyment^ of ^ nature.^^^-^pwhere .in 
the documents and comjn^nt"^ry 
associated with the establishment 
of the United States in 1776 and 
1787 did the concept of "pursuit 
of happiness" appear to include 
the provision by the government of 
opportunities to enjoy natural 
scenery and out(3oor recreation. 
Olmsted, however, argued that this 
was a justifiable extension of t^e 
central principle of the demo- < 
cratic-republican theory on which 
the nation stood. 

Continuing his 1865 dis- 
cussion, Olmsted noted how "men 
who are rich enough... can and do 
provide places of needed recre- 
ation for themselves." Fran the 
Babylonians to the aristocracy of 
nfheteenth century Europe, Olmsted 
explained, "the enjoyment of the 
choicest natural scenes in the 
country ... is. . .a monopoly, in a 
very peculiar manner, of a very 
few, very rich people." This, he 
declared, was a tragedy because 
the persons most, absorbed in the 
daily grind of constant and 
low-paying labor are precisely 
those who need occasional contact 
with nature. It was not just a 
matter of having fun. Accordir|g • 
to Olmsted, mental health depended 
on finding t^porary relief in thje 
beauty of nature from the pres!- 
sures of civilization* The subr 
jects of the kings of the past, he 
reasoned, had been dull peasant^ 
and serfs because the rulinig 



classes monopolized the chances to 
develop "the esthetic and contem- 
plative faculties." 'Scenic beauty 
and outdoor recreation were, in 
vOlmsted's mind, one of the best 
means to sych development . It 
followed that the- establishment 
and perpetual preservation of 
parks and recreational reserves 
for the free enjoyment of all the 
people was entirely appropriate in 
a democracy. Inde;^d it was, in 
Olmsted ' s concluding words , a 
"political duty" of "free govern- 
ments." Throughout, most of 
history ^^^u^scQnic wonder like 
Yosemite Valley Vnight well become 
the private ^porcing ground of the 
richest and most powerful people 
in the soc ie ty . In the Un i ted 
States in the nineteenth century 
it became a public park. 

Commensurate with a favorable 
attitude toward undeveloped nature 
and a democratic political tradi- 
tion, the final factor explaining 
the American invention of national 
parks' was simply affluence. The 
wealth of the United* States sub- 
sidized national parks. We were 
and have remained rich enough to 
afford the luxury of setting aside 
5ome land for its non-material 
values. Had the United States 
been struggling at the subsistence 
level , 'scenic and recreational 
conservation would have, at the 
least , demanded a much harder 
decision. Probably they would not 
have occurred at all. Ironically, 
American success in exploiting the 
envirohment increased the likeli- 
hood of its protection. The axiom 
seems to hold that nature protec- 
tion is a full-stomach phenomenon. 

Since the time of Catlin, 
Thoreau and Olmsted , American 
thinkers have substantially 
expanded the justification for 
scenic and recreational conserva- 
tion. They have been aided to a 



considerable extent by changing 
circumstances/ To a far greater ^ 
extent than in 1864 and 1872, v*ien ' 
the Yo^mite and Yellowstone 
reservatMons were made^ the United 
States Is now an urbanized, 
industrialized society. About 75 
percent of the populatdon lives in 
cities. The ^ount ot wilderness 
(both protected and inprbtected 
and not counting tne state of 
Alaska) is, by most calculations, 
only about three percenb of the 
forty^eight contiguous states. 
Close to the ^ame amount of land 
is paved! 

In this context, so new to 
American^ who once believed the 
wilderness beyond the frontier te^ 
be endless, several arguments have 
emerged to become the stajples in 
teh contemporary defense of nature 
protection in the United States. 
They might also be applied, with 
appropriate alteration, to Italy 
or any other nation. 

WILDERNESS AS A RESERVOIR OF 
NORMAL ECOLOGICAL PROCESSES 

Aldo Leopold, wildlife 
manager and philosopher whose 
efforts in 1924 led to the 
creation of the first reserved 
wilderness on National Forest land 
in the U,S,, once said that 
wilderness reveals\ "what the land 
was, what it is, arp what it ought 
to be." He added that nature 
reserves conceivably had more 
importance for science than they 
did for recreation. What Leopold 
meant was that wilderness is a 
model of healthy, ecologically 
balanced land. At a time when so 
much of the environment is dis- 
turbed by technological man, wil- 
derness has vital importance as a 
criterion against which to measure 
the impact of civilization. With- 
out it we h^ve no way of knowing 



how the land mechanism functions 
under normajf conditions. The 
science of ecology needs nature 
reserves as medical sciencj|p 
needs healthy people. ^ 

JKIJJ^ERNESS. AS A SUSTAINER OF 
BICmSQ^ DIVERSITY 

It Is' axiomatic in the 
biological/ sciences, that there is 
strength yln diversity. The v*iole 
evolut^ary miracle is based on 
the pifesence ovet 'time of almost 
infinite diversity of lif6 forms. 
Maintenance of the full evolution- 
^^rfy capacity that produced life as 
we know it and, we may suppose, 
will continue to shape life on 
earth, means that the size of the 
gene Wol should be maximized, 
Bu^wiih his agriculture and urban 
growth, modern man has made exten- 
sive inroads on biological diver- 
sity. Some of the changes, to be 
stire, have bean desirable. But 
many are carriea too far. More 
species have be^n exterminated in 
the last three hundred years than 
in the previous three million. 
Many other species, including some 
of the most awesome life forms on 
earth, are threatened. The whales 
'fall into this category. The 
problem is that man in his short- 
sighted pursuit of what he be- 
lieves to be his self-interest has 
branded some forms of life "use- 
less" and therefore expendable. 
The creative processes that 
produced these life forms in the 
first place did not regard them as 
such. Modern man frequently 
appears to be a clumsy mechanic, 
pounding on a delicate and complex 
machine with a sledgehammer. 

Wilderness and nature 
reserves constitute refuges where 
biologic^rf^diversity is maintain- 
ed. Ill sucli areas life forms are 
preseilved, banked, so to speak. 



against the tiitie v*ien they may , be 
needed, perhaps desperately. As 
David Brower, 'the American presi- 
dent of Friends of the Earth and a 
leading contemporary defender of 
wilderness put it, wild places 
hold the answers to questions man 
does not yet know how to ask. 
Putting aside for the moment the 
"right" of all life to exist as it 
was created, there is the very 
practical matter of the importance 
of biological diversity to medical 
science, to agriculture, and to 
the perpetuation of ' the life- 
sustaining forces we are only just 
beginning to understand.^ Man 
pounds clumsily against a delicate 
machine which is nothing less than 
the spaceship earth - the only 
home he has . Nature reserves 
represent a step away from this 
^ potentially suicidal shortsighted- 
ness. 

WILDERNESS AS A FORMATIVE 
INFLUENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL CHARACTER 

It was not until the census 
report of 1890, which pronounced 
the frontier era ended, that many 
Americans began to ponder the 
significance of wilderness as 
a factore in shaping them as 
individuals and as a society. 
^ >^e link between American char- 
acter or identity and wilderness 
was forged, as historian Frederick 
Jackson Turner argued so per- 
suasively in I833, during three 
centuries of pioneering. Indepen- 
dence and individual ian were two 
heritages; a democratic social and 
political theory and the concept 
of equal opportunity were other 
frontier traits. So was the 
penchant for practical achievement 
that so clearly marks the American 
character . 

If wilderness shaped our 
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nat ional yal ues and ins t i tut ions , 
it follows that one of the most 
important roles of nature reserves 
is keeping those values and insti- 
tutions alive. Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States 
from 1:901 to 1909 and the leader 
of the first period of great 
ach ievemen t in conser va t iqn , was 
keenly aware of this relationship. 
"Under the hard conditions of life 
in the wilderness , " Roosevelt 
wrote, those who migrated to 
the New, World "lost all remem- 
brance of Europe" and became • new 
men "in dress, in customs, and in 
mode of life." But the United 
States by 1900 was becoming in- 
creasingly like the more civilized 
and longer settled parts of the 
world . Consequently Roosevelt 
declared that "as our civilization 
grows older and more complex , we 
need a greater and not a less 
development of the fundamental 
frontier virtues." The Boy Scouts 
of Amer ica was one of the re- 
sponses of Roosevelt ' s cont?m^ 
poraries to the problem he de- 
scribed. Without wilderness areas 
in which successive generations 
can relearn the values of their 
pioneer ancestors, the American 
culture will surely change. Per- 
haps it should, but many remain 
concerned about cutting off the 
roots of their national character. 
And merely as a safeguard of an 
historical document, a part of the 
national past , we should save 
wilderness. Once all America was 
wild; without remnants to refresh 
our memories we run the risk, of 
cultural amnesia. 

WILDERNESS AS A NOURISHER OF 
AMERICAN ARTS AND LETTERS 

Time and again in the course 
of history the nat ive land has 
been the inspiration for great 
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music, painting and literature. 
What the American painter, Alan 
Gussow, calls "a sense of place" 
is as vital to the artistic ^ 
endeavor as it is to patriotism 
,and national pride. And "place/' 
'it should be clear, has to do with 
the natural setting. Subdivisions, 
factories and used car lots rarely 
inspire artistic excellence. 
Nature commonly does. Parks anc^ 
reserves, as reservoirs^ of scenic 
beauty that touch the soul of man, 
have a crucial role in. the quality 
of a' nation's culture. ; 

Certainly the United States 
would have a poorer artistic 
heritage without the existence o& 
wild places of inspiring beauty. 
James Fenimore Cooper in litera- 
ture , Thomas Cole and Albert 
Bierstadt in painting and, to take 
a recent example, John Denver in 
music have based their art on 
wilderness. In the case of the 
United States, wilderness had a 
special relationship to culture. 
It was the one attribute the young 
nation had in abundance, the 
characteristic that set it apart 
frorff Old World countries. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and H^nry David 
Thoreau were among the many who, 
by the mid-nineteenth century, 
called on America to attain 
cultural self-reliance by basing 
its art on the '^native landscape. 
Nature,' for these philosophers, 
was intellectual fertilizer. 
'Blended in the proper proportion 
with civilization, it produced 
cultural greatness. Thoreau was 
fond of pointing out that the 
grandeur of Rome at its zenith 
began with Romulus and Remus being, 
raised by. that symbol of the wild 
- a wolf. When these wild roots 
became buried beneath too miJth 
civilization, Rome declined and 
fell. The (coij^querors , signifi- 
cantly, weX^ wilder people - 



barbarians from the forests and 
the steppes. 

Even though the notion was 
self-serving, American artists and 
intellectuals in the early years 
of the republic took pride in the ^ 
belief that tKey were next in a 
westward moving line of greatness 
beginning with Greece and extend- 
ing through RomQ, Spain and 
.England. The American wilderness, 
they thought, was the equivalent 
of the wolf who raised Rome's 
famous twins. It would pour raw 
strength and creative vitality . 
into the growing nation. But, 
ironically, the growth threatened 
to destroy its own wild sources. 
ThcHlias Cole's five-panel painting 
of 1836 the "Course of Empire" 
illustrated the process. In the 
first painting Cole showed a 
wilderness inhabited by hunters. 
The second view of the same place, 
a few centuries later, revealed a 
pastoral society with villages and 
flocks. In the third canvas Cole 
presented the zenith of empire. 
Elaborate buildings, looking much 
like the climax of the Roman 
Empire , dominated the scene . 
Nature had been totally eliminated 
except for a mountain peak. Then, 
inevitably, came the destruction 
of empire, and the fourth panel 
^showed wild hordes sacking the 
'city. In the final painting there 
.are Jio people. Vines and weeds 
are /reducing the deserted city to 
the wilderness from which it 
originated. 

Cole's "Course of Empire" 
contained a clear lesson for the 
United St;ates. If it was to avoid 
the cyclical pattern of rise and 
fall, tfie inspiring qualities of 
nature had best be made a perma- 
nent part of the American environ- 
ment. The point was to avoid 
becoming ove r civil ized and 
decadent. One means to that end. 
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Cole advised his cx5untrymen, was 
preserving parts of the American 
wilderness vAiile civilizatibnXgrew 
up around ^them, cultural great- 
ness, indeed cultural survival , 
depended on this blending \Df 
environments • \ 

WILDEFNESS AS -A CHURCH 

With the aid of churches ahd 
the religions they assist, people 
attempt to find solutions to, or 
at least live with, the weightiest 
mental and emotional problems of 
human existence. One value of 
wilderness for some people is its 
significance as a setting for what 
is essentially religious activity. 
In nature, as in a church, they 
attempt to bring meaning and tran- 
quility to cheir lives. They seek 
a sense of oneness, of harmony, 
with all things. Wilderness 
appeals as . a place to knot to- 
gether the unity that civilization 
tends to fragment. Contact with 
the natural world shows man his 
place in systems that transcend 
civilization and . inculcates 
reverence for those systems. The 
result is peace. 

Tr anscende ntal ph ilosophe rs , 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry 
David Thoreau, were among the 
first Americans to emph'asize the 
religious importance of nature. 
Moral and aesthetic truths seemed 
to them to be more easily observed 
in wild places than in regions 
where civilization interposed a 
layer of artificiality between man 
and nature. John Mfiir, a leading 
force in the pi eser vat ion of 
Yosemite National Park and first 
president of the Sierra Club, also 
believed that to be closer to 
nature was to be closer to God. 
The wild sierra that he explored 
and lived in was simply a "window 
opening into heaven, a mirror 



reflecting the Creator." Leaves, 
rocks and lakes were "sparks 'of 
the Divine Soul." Muir spept/ 
little time in a building called a 
<S®urch > but his enjoyment of 
wilderness was religious in every 
sense of the wbrd. ' - 

- * 

WILDERNESS AS A GUARDIAN OF MEIITAL 
HEALTH 

Sigurd Olson, veteran guide 
and interpreter of the canoe 
country extending northward from 
Lake Superior, noted in 1946 that 
"civilization has not changed 
emotional needs that wete oui;s 
long before it jarose." Sigiitund 
Freud had the same idea when \\e 
said that civilization br^ 
"discontents" in the form of. 
repressions and frustrations. Oi^e 
of the most distressing for ihodern 
man is the bewildering complexity 
of events and ideas with which 
civilization obliges him to deal. 
The price of failing to cope with 
the new "wilderness" of people and 
paper is psychological problems . 
The value of wilderness and out- 
door recreation is the opportun- 
ity it extends to civilized man to 
slip back, occasionally, into what 
Olson calls "the grooves of ances- 
tral experience." The leading 
advocate of wilderness protection 
in the 1930s, Robert Marshall, 
spoke of the "psychological ne- 
cessity" for occasional escape to 
"the freedom of the wilderness. " 

What Olson and Marshall had 
reference to was the way wild 
country offers people an alter- 
native to civ il i zatiori . The 
wilderness is different. For one 
thing, it siniplif ies. It reduces 
the life of those who enter it to 
basic human needs and satisfac- 
tions like unmechanized transpor- 
tation, providing water, finding 
shelter. Civilization does not 



comraflnly ipermit us this kind of 
self-sufficiency and its dividend/ 
self-confidence., A hike of ten' 
miles has more meaning. in this 
respect than a flight of ten 
thousand. Wilderness also re- 
acquaints civiliz^ed people with 
pain and fear. Surprising to 
^ome, these are ancient energizing 
forces - springboards to achieve- 
Mnts long before monetary success 
^nd status were even imagined. 
The gut-level fears associated 
with survival drove ^ the wheels of 
evolution. At times, of course, 
they hurt and even killed, but we 
pay a price in achievement for 
entering the premised land of 
safety and comfort. For many it 
is horribly dull. They turn to 
crime or drugs or war , to fill 
the needs for risk and challenge. 
Others find beds in mental institu-* 
tions the only recourse. Wilder- 
ness recreation is a better 
alternative. 

WILDERNESS AS A SUSTAINER OF 
HUMAN DIVERSITY 

Just as it promotes bio- 
logical diversity, the preserva- 
tion of wilderness is an aid in 
the preservation of human dignity 
and social diversity. Civilization 
means control , organization , 
homogenization. Wilderness offers 
relief from these dehumanizing 
tendencies; it encourages individ- 
uality. Wild country is an arena 
where man can experiment/ deviate, 
discover and improve. Was this 
not th^ whole meaning of the New 
World wilderrtess for the settlers 
who migrated to it from Europe? 
Wilderness meant freedom. Aldo 
Leopold put it this way: "Of what 
avail are forty freedoms without a 
blank spot oq the map?" For 
novelist Wallace St^gner wild 
country was "a place perpetual 



beginnings" and, consequently, "a 
part of the geography of hope." 
Somehow the preservation' of wild 
places seemed to Americans in- 
extricably linked to the preserva- 
tion of free people. If there was 
wilderriess, there could not be a 
technologically powered police 
state observing one's every move 
and thought. Total control of 
nature and human nature were 
equally suspect in American eyes. 
The naturalist Joseph Wood Krutch ' 
may have said it best of all when 
he observed that "wilderness and/^ 
the idea of wilderness 'is one of 
the permanent homes ^^f the human 
spirit." 

There is another sense in 
which wilderness preservation 
joins hands with the perpetuation 
of human diversity. The very 
existence of wilderness is clearly 
evidence 6f respect for minority 
• rights. Only a fraction, although 
a rapidly growing one, of the 
American people seek scenic beauty 
ahd wilderness recreation. Only . 
a fraction care about horse rac- 
ing or opera or libraries, or any 
^ of many other special interests of 
'^Americans. The fact that these 
things" can exist is a tribute to 
nations that cherish and defend 
minority interests as part of 
their political ideology. Robert 
Marshall of the United States 
Forest Service made it plain in 
the 1930s that protection of 
minority rights is one of the 
hallmarks of a successful d( 
racy. The majority may rule, 
Marshall, but that does not 
it can impose its values un] 
sally. Otherwise art galleries (a 
minority interest) wo^jI^ be con- 
verted into hamburger stands and 
amusement parks. The need was 
for a fair division - of land, for 
instance - to accommodate a 
variety of tastes and values. 
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WILDERNESS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
ASSET IN DEVELOPING ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 

To experience wilderness is 
to discover natural processes and 
man's dependency upon them. It is 
to rediscover that man is vulner- 
able and, from this realization, 
to attain humility. Life in civ- 
ilizatiprv tends to promote anti- 
podal qualities: arrogance and a 
sense of mastery. No-t only chil- 
dren believe that milk comes frcm 
bottles and heat from radiators . 
"Civilization," Aldo Leopold 
wrote , "has so cluttered [the] 
elemental man-earth relation with 
gadgets and middlemen that aware- 
ness of it is growing dim. We 
fancy that industry supports us, 
foj^getting what supports indus- 
try," Contact with wilderness is 
a corrective that modern man 
desperately needs if he is to 
achieve Ipng-term harmony bevtween 
himself and his environment. 

Wilderness can also instruct 
.man that he is a member, not the 
master, of a community that 
extends to. the limits of life and 
earth itself. Because wild 
country is beyond man's control, 
because it exists apart from human 
needs and interests, it suggests 
that man's welfare is not the 
primary reason for or purpose of 
the existence of the earth. This 
seemingly simple truth is not eas- 
ily understood in a technological 
civilization whose basis is 
control and exploitation . In 
wilderness we appreciate other 
powers and interests because we 
find our own limited. 

A final contribution of wil- 



derness to the cause of environ- 
mental r,esponsibility is a height- 
ened appreciation of the meaning 
and importance of restraint. When 
we establish a wilderness reserve 
or national park we say, in 
effect, thus far and no farther 
to development. We establish a 
limit , For Americans self- 
limitation does not come easily. 
Growth has been our national 
religion. But to maintain an area 
as wilderness is to put other 
considerations before material 
growth. It is to respect the 
rights o£ no n -hum an life to 
habitat. It* is to challenge the 
wisdom and moral legit imacy of 
man' s conquest and transformation 
of the entire earth, Hiis accep- 
tance of restraint is fundamental 
to the beginning of the quest for 
people capah^le of living within 
the limits of\\^e ear tfT."^ 

* ★ ★ 

4 

Nature reserves exist and 
will continue to exist under 
republican forms of government 
only because they are valued by 
the society in question , Tl^^ 
United States had developed its^ 
present system of- scenic and 
recreational conservation be- 
cause of public acceptance of the 
points I hav^ just presented. So 
it is that attitudes and values 
shape a nation's environment just 
as do bulldozers and chain saws. 
The conse rvat ion of natur al 
scenery and outdoor recreational 
opportunities by Americans pro- 
vides evidence, once again, of 
the power of an idea whose time 
has come. 
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DIVERSITY IN PRESERVATION 



Protection and managonent of 
scenic and recreational reserves 
in the United States is a major 
concern. Extraordinary diversity 
characterizes the large number of 
agencies and programs that con- 
tribute to this endeavor. Char- 
acteristically in the American 
framework there is much /^coopera- 
tion among the federal ^ S^tate and 
local levels of government^ as well 
as between government^ generally, 
and private organizations. What 
follows is a detail of the broad 
range of responses American 
society has made to the chal;^^»ge 
of nature protection. " ^ 

FEDERAL EFFORTS ^ 

The National Park Service 

Establ ished by an act of 
Congress in 1916 as part of the 
Department of Interior, the 
National Park Service assumed 
management of previously reserved 
areas such as Yellowstone National 
Park (1872) , Yosemite National 
Park (1890) and Grand Canyon 
National^ Monument (1908) . The 
1916 legislation specified the 
purpose of the National |^ark 
Service "to conserve the scenery 
and the natural and historic 
objects and the wild life [in the 
its jurisdiction] and 
for the enjoyment of 
such manner and by 
as will leave them 
for the enjoyment of 
future generations." 

As of 1975 the National Park 
Service co]:itr<5]^ about 31,000^000 
acres of an approximate total of 
two bullion acres in the con- 
tinental U.S. The following are 
National Park Service holdings. 

] 



areas under 
to provide 
[them] in 
such means 
unimpaired 



National Par;'ks^ Generany 
embr ac ing large ai?TOi^( of 
exceptional , scenic ^and recre- 
ational value/ nati5nal/par ^ 
are created by ac£ of Congress 
and, with minor exceptions/ aire 
off limits to economic develop- 
ment of any kind except visitor 
services. \ 
, National Monuments . ^category 
reserved for ar^as generally 
smaller \than national parks and 
lacking ^hfeir superlative 
natural values. Presidential 
proclamation, rather than an 
act of Congress, creates 
national monuments. 
. National Recreation Areas . 
Initially created by act of 
^Congress to manage for outdoor 
recreation purposes the land 
and water associated with large 
federal dams, national recre- 
ation^areas are subject to more 
intens i ve development for 
recreation purposes than are 
national parks and monuments. 
Some commercial utilization of 
natural resources , such as 
lumbering, grazing and mining, 
is permitted provided that it 
is compatible with the area's 
recreation objective. 

With particular reference to 
Ital ian ci rcumstances , several 
recent kinds of National 
Recreation Areas established 
in the last ten years deserve 
special attention. 

Gateway National Recreation 
Area . Established in 1972, 
this is the first of the so- 
alled national urban parks, 
t consists of five widely 
separated units of beaches, 
mar^ands and islands total- 
ing V6,000 acres in the New 
York harbor area. Within a few 
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hours of the largest concen- 
tration of people in the United 
States and easily, acce'ssible by 
publijc transportation r Gateway 
already has 7.8 million^ visi- 
tors annually. Development of 
visitor facilities will be- 
yitensive, but Gateway contains 
surprising amounts of pristine 
environment .and wildlife vdiich 
are the basis of its^major 
mission in environmental edu- 
cation. 

Golden Gate National Recre- 
ation Area . Also established 
in 1972 as part of the new 
urban emphasis within the 
National Park Service, Golden 
Gate is, like Gateway, a 
consolidated federally managed 
administrative arrangement for 
land previously controlled by 
the state, the military and 
private- individuals as well as 
some prey^jibusly existing 
federal parklands. It will 
eventually embrace 34,000 acres 
on either side of the "golden 
jgate" which leads into San 
Francisco Bay in the state of 
California. Private holdings 
in the designated areas will be 
purchased. State lands will 
continue to be state-controlled 
but in keeping with federal 
purposes. As in the case of 
Gateway, Golden Gate's objec- 
tive is to provide nearby 
outdoor r ecreat ion ,ynature 
education, and scenic -^joyment 
to a large metropolitan area. 

C u y a h o ga Valley National 
Recreational Area . • Authorized 
in 1974 after state and local 
efforts launched the preser- 
vation process, it follows the 
valley of the Cuyahoga River 
between the highly urbanized 
areas of Cleveland and Akron 
in the state of Ohio. Environ- 
mental education for all ages 



ig a primary activity in 

\ Cuyahoga , which retains a 
surprisingly pastoral , rural 
character in the most heavily 
populated regions of the Mid- 
west (4 million people live 
less^ than an hour's'^rive 
away) . -Federal pontroi will 
stop the spread;of industry^ and 
private homes -that otherwise 
would have certainly trans- 
formed the regiop. As in the 
' case of Gatewa^ and Golden 
Gate, the clientele of Cuyahoga 
has a heavy proportion of 
poorer Americans and minority 
groups. For many in these 
categories, d national ..urban 
park is the only opportunity to 
experience natural environ- 
ments. 

d. National Seashores and National 
Lakeshores . Recogn i zing th e 
h igh rec r e at ional value placed 
on shorelines, the National 
Park Service administers as 
national recreation areas four 
national lakeshores (all on the 
Great Lakes) and ten national 
seashores. Most of these areas 
are near large urban centers 
such as Chicago and New York 
and function as part of the 
general intent of the federal 
government to bring parks to 
the people. 

The United States Forest Servici^ 

The legislative history of 
the Forest Service dates t6 1891 
when the Forest Reserve Act 
authoc^-ized the President to set 
aside lands under federal control 
(the public domain) as "forest 
reserves." In 1897 supplementary 
legislation declared it the 
purpose of the reserves "to 
furnish a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and necessities 
of citizens of the United States." 
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a; 1907 reorganization saw the 
reserves renamed "national for- 
ests" and placed in the Department 
of Agriculture, 

In sharp contrast to the 
national parks, administered by 
the Department of Interior, the 
national forests were not created 
with ^ recreation mission- "^ey 
expressed the essence of utilitar- 
ian conservation - the efficient 
management of -renewable resources 
for long-term sustained yield. 
Under federal leasing arrangements 
intended tOj ensure good conserva- 
tion practices, private enterprise 
was encouraged to harvest forest 
resources, to mine and to graze- 
Beginning in 1917 the Forest 
Service began to expand its early 
utilitarian objectives to include 
public recreation. At least part 
of the motivation for this shift 
in emphasis stemmed from the 
success, of the National Park 
Service ) (established the year 
before in 1916) in capturing 
pyblic' attention and Congressional 
appropriations. " Ther^was even 
the possibility that the National 
Park Service might take over 
Forest Service land, and the 
resulting bureaucratig rival\ry 
benefited scenic and recreational 
conservation. TeehYiically , of 
course, the national forests were 
never closed to public entry and 
recreational use such as hunting, 
an activity prohibited in national 
parks. But after 1920 the Forest 
Service took specific steps to 
attract visitors. These included: 

a. Vacation Homes ites . The Forest 
Service designated speci f ic 
areas of high, scenic value 
where families could lease 
(but never own) vacation, 
summer, homesit^. 

b. Campgrounds . The Forest Service 
constructed and maintained 
numerous sites, most of them 



for the use of capers using 
autdnpbiles.. But* backcountry 
campsites were part of the 
recreation programs on some 
national forests^as were trails 
and back bridges across /un- 
fordable rivers, 
c. Wilderness Preservation . In 
1924 the Forest Service ctepar t- 
ed radically from its utilitar- 
ian beginnings by designating 
its first extensive wilderness 
reserve in the state of New 
Mexico. Roads a|fd lumbering 
would not be permitted. Al- 
though this was an adminis- 
trative decision only (there 
was no law involved) , the 
Forest Service by 1940 had over 
14,000,000 acres of high scenic 
and recreational value in the 
category of wilderness reserve. 
The 1960 Multiple Use Act 
conf irmed the appropr iateness 
of Forest Service engagement in 
recreational conservation along 
with its traditional utilitar- 
ian functions. 

The Bur eau of Land Management 

All the land in the United 
States that has not been purchased 
by private owners or designated 
part of one of the federa^ land- 
holding systems -such as the 
national parks and national 
forests is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 
In a sense these 450, 000,000 
acres (an area twice the size of 
''France) are the last American 
frontier, but they are widely 
scattered throughout the Western 
states. Much of the land involves 
little economic value and some of 
it, to be frank, is equally 
worthless for outdoor recreation. 
But as more publicized areas 
such aG' the national parks fill 
with visitors, increasing numbers 
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of Americans are finding recre- 
ational value in the vast: spaces* 
of BiI>4-cont rolled grasslands and 
deserts. There are few restric- 
tions on the ,use of land in this 
category of federal ownership but 
just a few recreational facili- 
ties. BUI land is open to econcxnic 
activity, principally grazing, but 
a few desert canyons in Utah, 
Af*L2ona and Colorado have been 
dedicated by the %ireau to wilder- 
ness recreation. 

Thjf Fish and Wildlife Service 

The National Wildlife Refuges 
which the BFWS administers have 
the primary purpose of protecting 
wildlife habitat. But within the 
conditions of this mandate, the 
refuges are open for recreational 
purposes and some Mve important 
wilderness and scenic values. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

Established in 1963 following 
a recommendation by the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review 
Commission, the BOR does not 
manage land. Instead it is 
responsible for coordination of 
state, local and private efforts 
in the field of outdoor recreation 
as well as for research and edu- 
cation. A kind of ambassador- 
without-portfolio in the parks and 
recreatiorj^ field, the BOR has been 
a great success. Using revenues 
from the Land and WaJ^r Conserva- 
tion Fund (established in 1964) , 
the fiOR makes grants to state 
projects approved as part of a 
statewide, recreation plan. As 
Amelticans seem more willing to 
think in terms of sp^ific propos- 
als in given -•localities, the WR 
is significant in supporting 
long-range and regional scenic and 
recreati'onal development . 



The jJational Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System ^ 

As in the ^case^f national 
parks, the United States led the 
world in giving legal protection 
to wilderness under the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act^ of 
^^964. The rtational park system 
had, of course, protected wilder- 
ness but not by name and always, 
with the option of extending 
recreational facilities on 
undeveloped p^rk land. The United 
States Forest Service recognized 
wilderness as early as 1924 but 
only as a tonporary administrative 
policy, not law. The Wilderness 
Act in 1964/ however, was clear in 
its intent: "In order to assure 
that an increasing population 
. accompanied by expandif« settle- 
ment and growing mechanization, 
does not occupy and mocjify all 
areas within the United States... 
leaving no lands designated, 
for preservation and protection in 
their natural ,condj.tion, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to secure for' the 
American people o£ present and 
future generations the benefits 
of an enduring resource of wilder- 
ness." 

Although it did not satisfy 
everyone on the question of 
definition, the Wilderness Act 
had to confront the problem of 
stating what wilderness is. The 
following text resulted: 

A wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas v^rtiere man and his 
own works dominate the land- 
scape, is hereby recognized as 
an area v^ere the earth and ^€s 
coirtfiUnity of life are untram- 
meled by mdn, where man himself 
is a vis itor who does not r e- 
jnain. An area of wilderness' is 
further defined to mean in this 
Act an area of untJeveloped 



^nf^deral land retaining its 
priiteval character and^ influ- 
ence, without permanent im- 
provements or human habitation, 
which is protected and managed 
so as to preserve its natural 
* conditions and which (1) gen- 
erally app^rs to have *been 
affected primarily by the 
forces of nature, with the 
imprint of man's work substan- 
' tialj^y unnot iceable ; (2)- 
has. outstanding opportunities 
for solitude or a primitive and 
unconfined type of recreation; 
(3) has at least five thousand 
acres -of land or is of suffic- 
ient size to make practicable 
its preservation and use in an 
unimpaired condition? and (4) 
may also contain ecological, . 
geological, or other features 
of scientific, educational, 
scenic, or historical value.. 
The VUlderness Act created 
the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. An in\aginative 
response to the patchwork quilt of 
federal land jurisdiction, it 
solved the problem by leaving the 
wilderness in the hands of those 
agencies already managing it. The 
Wilderness Act simply required the 
agency in question to preserve the 
wilderness character* of the land 
in its. charge. In effect the act 
established a kind of land-use 
zoning within existing national 
parks, forests, end wildlife 
refuges. No *rtew bureaus or extra 
furtding were required. The 
National Park Service and the 
United States Forest Service, 
which controlled most of the area 
involved in the new system, went 
tight on with^ their management 
activities. It was just that 
their mission had been specified 
and confirmed by. Congress irj 
accordance with changing public 
priorities. 



•flie Natiortal Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System ^is o^en-ended. 
Land may* be placed, in it by 
Congressional action.. Hie Wilder- 
ness System begiin in 1964 with 9 
million acres of "instant" wilder- • 
ness - all of it national ^forest 
land already being managed for 
-wilderness values. Six tpilHon 
acres have since been added as the 
result of a labor ipus process of. 
agency review and Congressional 
approval . Eventually soirte 35 
million acres (about 2 percent q£ ^ 
the forty-eight states) may { 
protected in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation SystOTi. 

National Trails. ^System 

' In 196a Congress acted to 
encourage the preservation and 
expanded designation of hiding and 
horsebapl(' trails. The first two 
placed in the system' traced the 
major mountain ranges .of the 
nation : the Appalachian Trail 
extends 2,000 miles along the 
crest of the ^palachian Mountains 
from the state of Maine to the 
state of Georgia. The Pacific 
Crest Trail runs from the Mexican' 
to the Canadian border, generally 
through mountains such as the 
Sierra in the state 6f California 
and the Cascade Range in the 
states of Oregon and Washington. 
Both trails are interesting 
examples of collaboration. 
Considerable federal lands are 
involved in the long linear right- 
of-way that constitutes the trail. 
But states are encouraged by the 
1968 act. to develop and maintain 
portions of 'the trail on their 
lands. Other portions of the 
trails pass through private land. 
Here the government attempts either 
to' secure cooperation or purchase 
the land in question. 

Like the National Wilderness 
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Preservation* System , existing 
federal X agencies/ such afe the 
NationaJ. Park Service, continue to 
manage th^ sectit^ns of the trail ^ 
within theiir ja^sdictions. Also 
in the manner of- the 'Wilderness. 
System, pore trails can fee placed 
in the system after appropriate 
study and approval • /The historic, 
Oregon "Trail on which so many pio- 
neers moved from the Mississippi 
Valley to California and Or^on^is 
being considered as a "scenic 
trail," VSo are a number of 
shorter , so-called "recreational ' 
trails" many of which- will be 
administered for the federal 
system by local authorities, 

A 1976 Congressional act ; 
encourages hiking, horseback and 
bicycle trails along canal tow-x^ 
paths, abandoned railroad rights^ 
of-way and aqueduct easements ,1 

National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System 

At the same time that the 
National Trails System was estab- * 
lished in 1968, the President '~ 
signed legislation creating 
protection for American rivers 
with exceptional scenic and recre- 
ational values. Eight rivers with 
a combined length of 392 miles 
were placed in the system at the 
outset and a mechanism was created 
to add others after review. The 
point of the National Wild and. 
Scenic Rivers System was to pre^ 
erve rivers in their free-flowing 
condition (dams and diversions 
were prohibited) and to freeze 
development along their banks. 
Recognizing that rivers are linear 
resources that encounter varying 
degrees of human development along 
their banks, the act designated 
thr^e categories of river environ- 
ment : ; 

a. Wild rivers are the most prim- 



itive; gerierally .inaccessible 
by. car , and with no structures 
such as houses along their 
banks^, ' 

b. Scenic rivers are accessible 
by roads and have limited 
recreation a'l facilities. 

c. Recreational, rjvgrs are readily 
accessible and have a wide 
range of facilities , including 
small towns and farms, along 
their banks, but they "remain 
esthetically pleasing," 

Hie 1968 legislation protect- 
ing rivers was wise in that it 
recognized that a single river 
might have all three environmental 
categories. This flexibiWTy in 
the act allowed for protection of 
a wide variety of^ conditions. 
Insistence on a high degree of 
wi 1 dne ss would h ave d i squal i f ied 
sections of rivers with great 
scenic and recreational value • 

STATE EFFORTS 

In outlining state contri- 
butions to the conservation of 
scenery and outdoor recreation it 
must be npted that the nation, not 
the states, controlled and still 
controls public lands not owned by 
citizens, So^ it was that the 
major role in nature conservation 
has been played by the federal 
government. But states can 
acquire land, create parks and 
reserves, and, regulate private 
land holdings in the interest of 
conservation. In ,the absence of 
regional political units such as 
the twenty organized in 1970 in 
Italy, the states are the agency 
most commonly involved in land-use 
planning and coastal management. 

NEW YORK'S ADIRONDACK STATE PARK 

The most important exception 
to the rule that state parks are 
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annaller and less significant than 
national reserve is Adirondack' 
State Park in New^Xork. It is the 
most noteworthy state contribution ^ 
to scenic and "recreation conserva- 
tion in the United States. But 
what is particularly notable about ^ 
it'^is that the method of Icand 
management, in which public and 
private holdings coexist, is 
capable of being applied to 
countries with limited amounts of , 
public lands. 

Westward expansion left gen-r 
erally uninhabited a large region 
of heavily forested, mountsrinous 
('country in northern New York. In 
\he middle years of the nineteenth 
dentury it became a mecca for 
iastern city dwellers seeking 
vacations, and many individuals 
bought property in the area. The 
. interest of these vacationers in 
protecting the natural ; qualities 
of the Adirondack; area led to 
calls for reserving it as early as 
1857. In 1872, the same year as 
the creation of Yellowstone 
National Park, the New York State 
Park Commission organized to con- 
sider the possibility of protect- 
ing the Adirondacks. Concerrv over 
providing a forested watersh^ for 
New York City's municipal water 
supply mingled with scenic and 
recreational considerations. In 
1885 New York's governor approved 
a "Forest Preserve" of 715,000 
acres in the Adirondacks. In 1892^ 
the reservation was renamed the 
Adirondack State Park, expanded to 
3 million acres and dedicated to 
public recreation as well as vfater 
supply. 

The most interesting aspect 
of the creation of Adirondack 
State Park was that much of the 3 
million acres within its boundar- 
ies was privately owned. The 
makers of the park simply drew a 
blue line on a n^ap around the area 



#iey wanted protected. Inside it ^. • 
were vacation hom6s^ fatnis, -lumber t 
mills, hotels and even villages 
and small towns. New York .state / 
did not attanpt to buy out these 
private holdings. Instead it used 
its police power to regulate them 
in the interest of maintaining as 
natural an^ environment as pos^- 
sible. In effect the Adirondack 
State Park applied ^^e principle ' 
of 2onin q_to an entire region. At 
the same timeT New York moved to 
acquire as much land as it could • 
within the famous blue line 
defining the park. But the 
success of the Adirondack State. A 
Park was not dependent on total 
acquisition as would be the 
case in most national parks. Today 
the Adirondack State Park consists 
of 3.7 million aeres of privately 
owned land and 2.3 million acres 
of state-owned land. Hie Adir9n- 
dack Park Agency has authority to 
manage both kinds of property 
particularly with reference to the 
question of growth. While not as 
easy as the monolithic government 
control found in national parks, 
the Adirondack system is ideally \' 
suited for nations where the 
impulse to protec^t nature comes . 
decades or centuries after settle- 
ment . 

Coastal Zone Management ' 

In 1972 a federal Coastal 
Zone Management Ac€^ encouraged 
formation .by local or state 
governing bodies fot planning and 
managing land use in this critical 
area where it is likely that 80 
percent of the American people 
will live by the year 2000. States 
and localities are encouraged to 
inventory the scenic and recre- 
ational resources of their coast- 
lines and institute action to 
protect them . Pr ivate appr opr i- . 



a^lpn or misuse of key coastal 
pi^ertles is the' cdiief cause for 
concern. ^ 

With its eictensive coastline 
on the Pacific Ocean, the state of 
Califftrnia' has be«| in the fore- 
front of coastal ZOTe management. 
In 1972 a citizens' referendum 
placed on the ballot a proposal to 
create a Coa3tal Zone Conservation 
Commission. iM^assed by the voters 
in the gen^^ , election, the bill 
created six regional commissions 
composed of locally- elected 
officials and. me^nbers drawn from 
the .general public. The commis- 
sions have control throtigh a 
permit sy^em of all proposed 
development from the mean high 
water mark to a line 1000 yards 
inland. Even private property 
owners cannot alter their holdings 
without approval. There are 
obviously major impl icat ions > ifor 
scenic and recreational conser- 
vation in this system. 

In November 1976 California 
voters reaffirmed their desire 
for scenic and recreational pro- 
tection of the coastline by voting 
to tax themselves, through the 
state, to acquire more coastline 
for public parks. 

Land Use Laws 

Several states have recently 
moved with force and effectiveness 
in the direction of controlling 
private development that has an 
inpact on the environment. Many 
of the state laws are similar to 
the federal National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1970, which requires 
"environmental impact assessments" 
for each expenditure of federal 
funds with a possible effect on 
the environment. But some state 
laws, like that of Vermont, go 
farther in that they also regulate 
many kinds of private development- 



In Vermont, 1970 legislation 
otqpowered district oivironmental 
commissions to judge if a proposed 
alteration of the landscape 
violates any of ten concerns. One 
of the ten is thej "scenic or 
natural beauty of the area, 
aesthetics , historic sites, or 
rare and irreplaceable natural 
areas . " Unless the commission 
issues a permit the developnent 
may not proceed . Interestingly , 
any construction above the 2 , 500 
foot elevation in this region of 
lovely mountains must be approved 

Maine has a similar state 
governmental ^structure, part of 
which restricts private develop- 
ment where it "would jeopardize 
significant .natural, recreational 
and historic resources." 

Hawaii, America's island 
state in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, has the most radical land 
use laws 'currently in effect. On 
the basis of maps drawn in 1966, 
all land in the state is classi- 
fied as urban, agricultural, rural 
or conservation. The less devel- 
oped parts of the islands and 
those at higher elevations are 
classified as "conservation." The 
use of land in this category is 
tightly controlled by state 
regulations favoring nature 
protection and public recreation. 
In effect the freedom of private 
landholders is severely restricted 
-in the interest of protecting the 
public's right to scenic and 
recreational resources. 

LOCAL EFFORTS 

City and Country Parks 

Beginning, in a sense, with 
the establishment of a "common" in 
the city of Boston in 1634 as a 
place where all citizens could 
graze cows, the local park H'as 
been an important part of American 
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recreational resources. ^ Protect- 
ing ^)ectaculdr natural scenery is 
not the objective at this level so 
much as providing city dwellers v 
with a chance to find "breathing 
space" and establish some contact 
with the natural world. Central 
Park in New York City is perhaps 
the best Aiierican example of this 
institution. The design of ^the 
landscape in this ten-square-mile 
area was entrusted to Frederick 
Law Olmsted in 1853. As New York 
grew up around the park *the 
temptation to buiJLd within what 
must be some of the world's most 
valuable real estate was strong. 
But with the exception of a 
museum, a zoo and one restaurant, 
all the facilities in Central Park 
are geared to outdoor recreation. 

In recent years cities like 
Denver, Colorado and St. Louis, 
Missouri have used federal and 
state funds to acquire public open 
space along the rivers that wind 
through them. Private citizen 
initiative is the starting point 
for these efforts. 

Zoning 

The principle of regulating 
private development in the in- 
terest of the public welfare (the 
police power of government) and 
the need for land-use planning in 
/^erica's rapidly growing cities 
led to the rise of zoning ordin- 
ances. In 1919 only twenty cities 
had zoning in effect. Nine years 
later the number of communities 
with zoning totaled 973. Zoning 
is local law and some of it has 
application to the conservation of 
scenery and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

/ Local zoning ordinances haye 
been used in the United States to 
limit outdoor advertising (bill-- 
boards) where they are judged 
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destructive of Scenic values. 
Providing an aesthetic environment 
for the welfare of t*ie people is 
the reason for this cuc^lment of 
private freedom Wit^h rfegard to ; 
land use* -Zoning that prohibits 
construction of houses on beaches 
has been upheld on the grounds , 
that such construction would ad- 
versely affect public recreational 
use. A 1972 co^rt decision upheld 
local zoning in the state of NeW 
Hampshire that required a 6-acre 
minimim lot size in a community. 
The preservation of scenic valuer 
and the rural character of the 
locality was the principle ^behind 
the decision. Similar/ zoning 
ordinances have fJtevented'' agricul- 
tural land from being suburban- 
ifeed. In the state of Wisconsin 
(jponing legislation permits local 
gc^ernment ti6\ establish 300-foot 
setbacks , for buildings along 
navigable streams and 1,000- foot 
setbacks from lakeshores. In 
Connecticut a local ordinance , 
upheld in a landmark judicial 
decision in 1970, required a 
developer of a 275-acre parcel to 
donate part of it for a public 
park. 

Since zoning is an appli- 
cation of the police power of 
government, no compensation to a 
private owner as a result of re- 
duction in property values caused 
by the imposition of zones can 
occur. 

Conservation Easements 

A conservation easement or 
conservation restriction is a 
legal document that permits the 
purchase , usually by the local 
government, of what are called 
"development rights" from a 
private landowner. The possession 
by the public of such rights is a 
way of keeping open space without 
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acquiring outright title to the 
land in question. American laW, 
in other words, permits a commun- r 
ity to purchase from a landovmer a 
legally binding guarantee that his 
land will not be changed so as to 
affect scenic and recreational 
values. For a monetary consider- 
ation the individual's right to do 
what he wants to do with his land 
is limited by society. The same 
limitations apply to subsequent 
owners as well. 

Conservation easements are of 
'two main types: 

a. Positive easements give the 
public th^ right to use the 
land for a particular purpose 
such as hunting or hiking. 

b. Negative easements limit the 
owner's use of his land to ways 
approved by the local commun- 
ity. Maintaining open space or 
wildlife habitat is the usual 
purpose of negative easements. 
They can also.be used to 
prevent removal of trees or 
interference with streams . 

There are several ways in 
which local government in Merica 
acquires conservation easements: 

a. Direct purchase from the owner. 
The power of eminent dcxnain may 
be used to force such a sale. 
Whether the public wants 
physical access to the l^nd is 
immaterial; courts have, ruled 
that sufficient public interest 
for the institution of aninent 
domain powers may merely 
involve looking at the property 
from outside its boundaries. 

b. Conferral on the owners by 
local government of compensa- 
tory benefits like a new road 
or water line. 

c. Decrease in the owner's proper- 
ty taxes . This "tax rel ief , " 
whether it results in a legal 
easement or not, has proved of 
great importance in persuading 



• farmers not to sell their land 
^to subdividers. If the local 
government lowers his property 
taxes, the farmer can afford to 
keep farming or ranching his 
land. This is the arrangement 
in f or ce unde r the Cal i f or nia 
Land Conservation Act (William- 
spn Act) of 1965. V*ien agri- 
cultural taxes are lowered, the 
tax burden of the community 
obviously shifts to other own- 
ers who, in effect, "buy" open 
space with their i^ncr eased 
taxes. But the cost of pro- 
tecting natural beauty is far 
less by the conservation 
easement route than by direct 
public 'purchase of- title. 

PRIVATE EFTORTS / | ' 

In the Amerjfican context, 
nearly all consery^ation of scenic 
and recreational resources includ- 
ing the establi^nment of national 
parks results from the determina- 
tion of a few individuals who 
care. Citizens are the prime 
movers; the government responds to 
pressure. There are several ways 
in which individuals or groups of 
individuals acting as citizens 
have been effective in advancing 
the kind of conservation under 
consideration. 

Conservation Easements 

It should be clear that the . 
conservation easements discussed 
earlier are not always forced on 
unwilling landowji^ers . - Many 
Americans who own land love its 
natural character, desire to 
perpetuate it during their life- 
times and beyond, and are willing 
to share its scenic and sOTietimes 
its recreational values with 
fellow citizens . An easement 
agreement can facilitate their 



intentions. In such cases the 
laindowner approaches a government 
entity (like a park board) or a 
semi-official "land-trust" or a 
private conservation organisation 
and offers an easement. Tliis 
freezes the condition of the land 
in question since the deed is "in 
perpetuity." The owner continues 
to own his lagid but after easement 
is executed even he can't change 
his mind about its use. In ex- 
change for the easement the land- 
owner receives several benefits. 
The easement at .once removes 
pressure for development. It 
guarantees 'that the land will 
remain open and scenic and suppor- 
tive of wildlife during and after 
the lifetime of the owner. More 
to the point in some calculations, 
the easement stabilizes or deduces 
property taxes since the land can * 
no longer be taxed on the b^sis of 
its development potential that 
is often -^many times its monetary 
worth as permanent open space. In 
some instances protecting the 
quality of a particular environ- 
ment actually increases its 
monetary value. Private land- - 
owners, then, often regard conser- 
vation easements as legal confir- . 
mation of their own intentions 
with attractive tax advantages. 
The landowner benefits and so does 
the public. Americans ar^ dis- 
covering that scenic and recre- 
ational resources do not have to 
be in the public ownership to 
serve a public purpose. 

Donations 

— ^ 

A surprising amount of nature ^ 
protection in the United States/^ 
from local parks to federal 
holdings is the result of land 
philanthropy. Many altruistic 
individuals,^ and some seeking 
financial benefits like the 



elimination of taxes ^ have simply 
given or bequeathed land to a 
governmerit agency or a private 
conservation organization for the 
public enjoyment. Unlike the 
conservation easement the title in 
donated land is transferred. 

- Sometimes the donor is a bus- 
iness organizaticMi. In 1972, for 
example, the .Union Camp Corpor- 
ation donated 49,000 acres for the 
establishment of the Great Dismal 
Swamp National Wildlife Refuge in 
the state of North Carolina. In 
1976 the Weyerhaeuser Compati^ 
^donated an additional 11,000 acres 
to this refuge. The land is 
valued at $6 million. 

^Individuals also give land 
for public scenic and recreational 
uses. There are a variety of 
legal instruments for conveying 
property. Commonly the land is 
donated to a conservation organi-- 
zation v*iich acts as trustee. The 
Audubon Society and the Nature 
Conservancy often play this role. ^ 
Private donations are usually 
sjf^iall in size but frequently near 
large metropolitan areas and thus 
of special , importance as an 
antidote to urban condition^. - 

Private Assistance in - National 
Park Establishment '■ ~ 

Occasionally a citizen 
appears in the United States whose 
commitment to nature protection is 
accompan^ied by an extraordinary 
degree' of wealth. The results are 
then spectacular. The philan- 
thropy of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
-is a case in point. Over the 
course of several decades he gave 
millions of dollars which made 
possible the establishment in 
their j^esent form of Eastern 
parklands such as Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park (the most 
heavily visited in the American 
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system), Shenandoah National Park, 
and Acadia National Park. In the 
West, Rockefeller took a special 
interest in Jackson .Hole and the 
Grand Teton rahge that rises 
behind it in the state of Wyoming. 
Hie place was ideal for a public 
park, but private owners con- 
trolled the essential land and 
were rapidly developing' it. 
Acting through an agent to prevent 
land prices rising to prohibitive 
levels. Rockefeller quietly bought 
up most of; the holdings in Jackson 
Hole. Then he turned them over to 
the federal government for the 
purpose of creating Grand Teton 
National^ ^rk, one of' the finest 
parjcs ■^n^'the entire system. 

The Nature Conservancy 

This unique and highly effec- 
tive conservation organization 
grew from a committee organized in 
1917 to vacquire natural areas for 
scientific research. The preser- 
vation of rare and endangered eco- 
systems IS still a high priority 
in its work, but the Conservancy 
has expanded its efforts to in- 
clude scenic and recreational 
resources as well. It not only 
receives donations but maintains a 
revolving fund with which to j 
purchase land it wishes to protect* 
The scale of the Conservancy's 
work is not inconsequential. Over 
the years it has obtained over 
1600 parcels of land totaling 
almost a million acres. The 
Conservancy prefers to donate land" 
it has acquired to a government 
agency, but in some instances it 
holds and manages the land itself. 

The advantage of an organiza- 
tion like the Nature Conservancy 
is that it can move quickly to 
acquire .threatened land. The 
appropriation of public funds by a 
government agency is a much slower 



process . Sometimes the public 
money cc»nes too late to save the 
area. There is also the problem 
of rapidly rising land values. 
By the time the government is 
ready to purchase, the priqe may 
well have doubled or tripled . 
beyond what the Conservancy would 
have paid. There is, after all, 
nothing like danand to send prices 
soaring. If a landowner knows his' 
property is wanted for a park, he 
boosts his selling price. The 
Nature Conservancy succeeds only 
to the extent it can keep money in 
its revolving fund. For th^s 
reason the Conservancy commonly 
sells the land it acquires to'^the 
government at cost, then uses the 
government money to buy new 
land. 

A typical achievement of the 
Nature Conservancy involved the 
purchase of seventeen square miles 
in California's Santa Rosa moun- 
tains as a bighorn sheep habitat. 
Government funding was not avail- 
able at the time and the land 
would otherwise have been sold to 
developers. The land was later 
transferred at cost by the 
Conservancy to the state of 
California. ' 

Across the continent in 
Connecticut a group of citizens 
operating as a committee within 
the Na tur e Conse r vancy used 1 and 
donations, purchases, government 
grants and local cash contr i- 
^butions to acquire six miles of 
the scenic Mianus River Gorge . 
The ach ievement was the more 
remarkable because the area in^ 
question is close to New York City 
in one of the nation's highest 
pr iced real estate regions . The 
committee now has opehed the 
Mianus River Gorge Natural Area to 
the public; it is an encouraging 
example of private outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities. 
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Citizen Conservation 
Organizations 

The multiplicity of citizen 
groups concerned with conservation 
in the United States is a decided 
asset in nature protection. Some 
of the groups, such a^^the Nation- 
al Audubon Society, buy or receive 
gifts of land in the manner of the 
Nature Conservancy. Others - the 
Sierra Club (170/000 members) and 
th? Wilderness Society are good 
examples - work to stimulate 
citizen concern ancj inf luerice 
government action. Friends of the 
, Earth is an. avowed lobbying organ- 
ization so monetary contributions- 



to it are not tax exempt. The 
National Parks and Conservation 
Association defines its mission as 
that of supporter, but also a 
critic, of the National Park Ser- 
vice. ^1 these organizations are 
capable of meeting a conservation 
crisis (such as the proposal to 
dam the Grand Canyon,^ to be 
discussed later) by generating a 
widespread citizen protest. 
Capable of mounting sufficient 
publicity to unseat elected 
officials, such expression of 
citizen opinion is one of the 
major influences on the conserva- 
tion of scenery and outdoor recre- 
ational opportunities in the U.S. 
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PROBLEMS OF PRESERVATION 



: While the following dis- 
cussion is largely in terms of 
national parks, there are compar- 
able problems in other types of' 
federal reservations and on the 
state aixJ local levels. 

bOMiPETING USES; ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT VS. NATURE PRESERVATION 

, . It is always a mistake to 
regard society, particularly one 
^s large and diverse as the United 
States, as monolithic. Usually 
within ttre confines of their 
federal constitution (the Civil 
War of the 1860s being a notable 
exception) , Americans constantly 
argue over natio^iiil policies and 
priorities. National parks arfe a 
case in point. Although the 
United States invented this form 
of land use by creating Yellow- 
stone National Park in 1872, it 
has never gone unchallenged in the 
country of its birth. The reasons 
are not hard to discern. National 
parks and similar scenic and 
recreational reserves stand fully 
athwart thd American mission of . 
^owth, territorial expansion, and' 
environmental exploitation . "Ihe 
parks, in a sense, are the last 
fro-nt^fier, and a large part of 
American time and. energy has gphe 
into pushing back and ultimately 
eliminating frontiers. Undevelop- 
ed land was not only useless in 
th}e utilitarian value system to 
the pioneer but . it was also a 
threat to the precarious civil- 
ization he built so lalDOxiouely. \ 
Histor ically , mos^ Amer icans saw 
themselves as aligned against 
wilderness in a kind of giant 
football (soccet) match. It was a 
case of conquer or be conquered , 
alnd even after the frontier ended 



in 1890 pioneer biases against 
wilderness continued.. 

In fact it has been argued 
that the only reason national 
parks existed at all was that they 
were created on lands society 
regarded as npt good for anything 
else. Consider the sheer walls of 
the Grand Canyon, the heights of 
Yosemite and Yellowstone where 
frost occurs every month of the 
year, and the glaciers of Mount 
Rainier . From the utilitarian 
viewpoint these areas seemed 

..utterly valueless at the time of 
their dedication to national park 
purposes. Of course the scenery 
of a region had a role in qualify- 
ing it for a park, but there were 
very scenic parts of . the Midwest 
that became cornfields. The point 
is that Midwestern land was' 
valuable in economic terms. No 
one seriously proposed a national 

•park the size of, say, Yellowstone 
in Illinois or Iowa. Northwestern 
Wyoming waiS a different story. 
Americans could never grcSW corn 
there. The land was useless, so- 
vA^y not make it a nation^ park. 
At this early stage Americans 
solved the problem of competing 
demands for parks by locating them 
in places where competition did 
not exist. 

This kind of .backhand justi- 
fication of national parks suc- 
ceeded as^ long a^ the land in 
question remained truly without 
economic use. If such a use was 
discovered after the park was 
established^ then the stage was 
set A)r a bitter reexamination of 
the decision "^i^o set^ide the land 
for Scenery aT)d outdoox^ tecre- 
ation. In faet;x this has happened 
again and again' the history 6f 
American national parks. The 
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first important instance occurred 
in the 1880s and concernea the 
attempt of a railroad coiflPany* . 
interested in serving some "ewly 
discovered mines, to l^V. its 
tiracks over Yellowatone Rational 
park. ■* 

The Congressional debate over 
tH^ railroad's application ^as .a 
classic statement of the main 
issues.. Those in favor <?^.the 
railroad talked aboJt "millions 
upon millions of dollars [that] 
shall be Permitted to have ^^Ef^s 
to the markets of the world- They 
vtHoUght it absurd that "the right 
and privileges of citizenship' the 
v^t accumulation of property^ and 
the demands of commerce" would be 
denied so that wild anim^l^ and 
wild country could be preserved. 
•The response to this argument by 
the defenders of Yellowstone 
Motional park stressed national 
pfide in beautiful scenery* . '^e 
selfish greed of the exploiters 
Should not be permitted to destroy 
^ resource all Americans now and 
in the future could enjoy. /The*^® 
were, in other words, limits to 
the claims of even such hallowed 
parts of the American tradition as 
free enterprise, and one such 
limit was the boundary of a 
national park. Concluding the 
debate, a member, of Congress from 
New Jersey declared: "the glory of 
this territory is its sublime^ 
solitude. Civilization is so 
universal that man can only see 
nature in her majesty and Primal 
glory... in these as y£t virgin 
iregions." Americans, he argued, 
should prefer "the beautiful and 
sublime... to heartless mammon and 
the greed of capital." 

The vote in the House of 
Representatives following, this 
1886 exchange found the railroad 
application denied 107 to 65. But 
competing demand for the land 



occupied by national parks con' 
tinued to ma^*^ the early histoty . 
of these reservations. ThJ^ 
climactic oonr r ontafeion occur re^ 
•in 1913 and i^^volved another 6> 
the showpieces of nature protec'. 
tion in the United States* 
Yosemite National Park in Calif o^t 
njLa. Once again a uge was propose'' 
for part of the pa^k that no on^ 
anticipated when it was create^ 
twenty-three years before. ThJ-^ 
time it waS the city of S^^ 
Francisco demanding permission 
place a dam on a river in Yosemit^ 
and thereby obtain both hydro'' 
electric^ power and a municipal . 
water supply* It was a harde* 
question than the railroad pr^^ 
— -y^n Yellowstone. This tiin^ 
^.e interests of the people i^ ^ 
a major city/ not just the owne^^ 
of a mine/ "^^^^ involved. Man^ 
sincere conservationists approve^^ 
of San FifanGisco's-appiication* 
■nieodore Poosevelt,- who had juSj 
left the presidency, was amona. 
than. So was the man v*io, as he^^ 
of the United States Forest Se^' 
vice - Gif fo'^d Pinchot - coine^ 
the term "conservation." . Even 
some members of the -San Francisco' 
based Sierra Club thought tha 
damning the .^iver for domestic u^e 
represented its highest use. 
lake, they noted, wetti4 not 
stroy the beauty of the surround' 
ing mountains, but enhance i^' 
On the oth^r side of th^ 
Hetch Hetchy issue, as it wa 
called from the name of the vall^^ 
tHat would be flooded , stood thoS^ 
vA\o believed in the national pa"^*^ 
idea. Iheir leader was 3ohn Mui^' 
president of the sierra Club an^ 
the prime mo^^r in having Yosemi^ 
named a national park in 1890- 
"Our wild mountain parks," sa^° 
Muir, should be "saved from al 
sorts of cof^^ercialian'^nd maf'^^ 
of man's works." The dam a^o 
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, reservoir "»ight not 14 as ugly aS 
a mine oi ^ f^ilroad, but it was 
/jot natiJ^^l' The wilderness 
qualities Yosemit© was created to 
preserve Would |;^e destroyed. the 
Moreover ' Muir reasoned, V i9 

Yosemite Were compromised, i^ ^~-^t 
would cr^^te a ptgcedent. HoW 
could any P^l^c nature reserve in 
the 'futujff resist demands for eco' 
nomic exploitation? 

Pitted a bitter, protracted 
battle, congress ana, the President 
approved ^ \^ 1913 giving San 
Francisco the right to dam Hetch 
Hetchy ^^^Y'^^ • In time the daH» 
was buiJ-t and ^ valley many 
regarded ^^the scenic equal of 
the famous Vosemite Valley, just to 
the soutl:\ aisappe^^g^ beneath the 
impounded Water of a reservoir « 
San Francesco coui^j have obtained 
its watej elsewhere; the Hetch 
Hetchy V^^y^ "^^^ Only the least 
expensive of several options. The 
loss of the valley is still 
cons ider^'^. the greatest mistake 
ever made .^n AmeriQ.a«g management 
of its national parks. 

John Muir die^^ heartbroken, 
a year aft^r the logg of the Hetch- 
Hetchy battle. An(3 many felt the 
decision favof of economic 
development would be the beginning 
of the end for the nationwt-Mrks. 
In fact, the reversg was trueN>^ 
the 1950S the nation again had t> 
decide vrfi^Jher to permit a dam in 
a unit of the national park system 
called Dinosaur National Monument. 
This time the dam v/as defeated. 
Similarly the jgeos proposals 
to dam th^ Gran(3 Canyon were 
blocked. ™^ Hetch Hetchy decision 
had, in effect, been reversed, m 
exprbring the reasons v^y, several 
factors appear important. 

The Nati o;igLgg£j5-jervice 

Created in igig, in the 



^ft^rmath of and in "Response to 
the Hetch Hetchy defeat', the 
National Park Service moved 
<3^ickly to solidify the place of 
^ parks in government as well as 
public opinion. The first 
tector of the National Park 
Service, Stephen T. Mather, was 
expert in public relations. 
Placing strategic articles in 
national magazines an(3 taking 
iinportant politicians -oh' wilder- 
ness trips in the Parks, Mather 
succeeded in making Americans 
P»^Oud of these resources. More- 
over, the National Park Service 
gave the parks a solid p(olitical 
t»ase in the federal government. 
The case for the parks would, 
henceforth be made by butgaucrats 
^Ose jobs depended on the success 
injjiat'mission. The appearance in 
^6 nation's c^itol of ^ strong 
institutional framework for 
^iiiinistering the national parks 
'^as clearly an asset in future 
•resistance of comepeting demands 
^ot th^tr^resources. 

^ Elle-ctive _£iti2ens Lobby 

At the time of the Hetch 
tetchy defeat in 1913 there were 
only seven national and two state 
conservation organizations. ^In 
the 1950s, when .Dinosaur National 
Monument was successfully defend- 
ed, the numbers had jumped to 78 
^d 236, respectively. Not only 
^as the number of citizens' 
organizations willing to defend 
Parks greater, their political 
effectiveness was much improved. 
'^Uting the Hetch Hetchy battle, 
•^ohn Muir and his few colleagues 
were political neophytes. San 
Francisco's skilled lobbyists 
worked effectively to line up the 
votes that they needed: gut the 
friends of national parks had 
learned their lessons Well. By 
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the 1950s and 1960s they were 
ready with consolidated represen- 
tation in Washington to lobby for 
their position. Color films and 
spectacularly illustrated books 
^ppearejp to publicize the value of 
the parks. Letter-writing c5'am- 
paigns succeeded in stuffing th6 
mail-boxes of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives with protests. Ad- 
vertisentents in nationally impor- 
tant newspapers and magazines made 
their case clear. Effective 
statements at Congressional 
hearings generated support . 
Furthermore, the preservationists 
had become adept at the political 
infighting that so often in the 
American system determines the 
outcome of a controversy. For 
example, the Dinosaur' National 
Monument dams were part of a much 
larger Western water project. As 
long as those darQs remained in the 
bill, preservationists announced, 
they would block the entire 
project. It was not an idle 
threat: the conservation lobby 
had the votes. Thus the proponents 
of the water project were con- 
fronted in 1955 with the choice of 
holding out for the Dinosaur dams 
and getting nothing or yielding on 
the dams within the national park 
system and getting approval of the 
other non-controversial parts of 
the bill. Faced with this decision 
between half a loaf and none at 
all, they reluctantly backed down. 
The pol itical sophistication 
acquired by the preservationists 
served national parks well. 

Convincing Arguments 

Fundamental to the more 
effective defense of scenic and 
recreational conservation in 
recent years has been the- evolu- 
tion of a more convincing justifi- 
cation of its importance in modern 



American civilization. The eight 
points outl ined in th^e fir^t 
ch^ter were not utilized in the 
Hetch Hetchy controversy. Some, 
like the importance of biological 
diversity, were not, even under- 
)/6tood at the time; others were not 
widely accepted. Preservationists 
of the 195qs and 1960s are the' 
beneficiaries of the thinking of 
Aldo Leopold, Robert Marshall, 
Sigurd Olson, Howard Zahniser, 
David Brower and many other 
interpreters of the value ofr 
nature protect ion . The appli- 
cation of their ideas in recent 
controversies explains the ability 
of preservationists to win the 
support of both the public and the 
government. 

Changing- Circumstances and 
Attitudes 

Between 1913, v*ien Yosemite 
National Park was compromised by 
the loss of Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
and 1968, when the Grand Canyon 
dam proposal was defeated, the 
circumstances of American life and 
( the attitudes of American citizens 
\ exper ienced far-reach ing changes . 
The changes in circumstances had a 
coitmon di r ect ion - toward a mor e 
complex and faster paced civil- 
ization. Hie attitudinal changes 
were also consistent - toward 
i;icreasing doubts about the 
beneficence of a civilization that 
was not at least partially diluted 
by the presence of scenic beauty, 
wilderness, and opportunities for 
outdoor recreat ion. American 
anxieties about the ending of the 
frontier bore fruit as thie. century 
progressed in greater public 
receptivity to the preservation 
message. The decrease in open 
scenic and wild country is itself 
the best explanation- for public 
acceptance. 
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Economi c Be n efits of National 
Parks w ^ 

In some minda the best an- - 
swer to the argument that reserv- < 
ing land in national parks entails 
an ecx>noinic sacrifice, is to prove 
that parks can make money, more, 
in fact/ than if the land were 
logged or mined or farmed. The 
key to this argument is the park 
visitor and the money he spends in 
and around the reserved area. 
K^nya has justified an entire 
system of national parks almost 
entirely pn the revenue and jobs 
they generate. yhe localities' 
around American national parks 
have experienced similar benefits. 
Local recx)gnition that parks and 
reserves don't "lock up" resources 
so much as they exploit them in a 
different/ non-consumptive way, 
has been important in building the 
preservation movement or at least 
reducing opposition to its goals. 

Substi jAJtj^or^ f National Criteria 
for L^ al^Criterla ~ 

Despite increasing recog- 
nition of the economic benefits of 
parks that stem from tourism, 
local interests, particularly in. 
the West, are often hostile to 
parks. icjea that it was San 

Francisco's business, or at least 
that of California, was in part^ 
responsible for settling un- 
favorably the Hetch Hetchy contro- 
versy regarding Yosemite National 
Park. Generalizing from this, the 
West has never been enthusiastic 
about reiTp.ving the possibility of 
economic exploitation of any land. 
Closer to the meijiory of the fron- 
tier than Easterners, people of 
the American West have tradition- 
ally resisted scenic and recre- 
ational conservat ion . Recently , 
however, there is an increasing 



tenderfby for government to decide 
issues, such as that concerning 
dams in the Grand Canyon/ not On 
the basis of wh^Jt the state of 
Arizona wants, but rather on the 
basis of national needs and 
priorities. This means that 
through the national government 
the feelings of people in, say/ 
New York State have as much impact 
on the use' of national parks in 
Arizona as do people vv*io live iq." 
Arizona. In this way that part of; 
the nation with the most interest 
in preserving wilderness (th^ 
East) has a voice in the affairs 
of that part of the country which' 
possesses the wilderness . The 
Grand Canyon dam controversy 
firmly established the pJrincipl^ 
that the Grand Canybn did v\6t • 
"belong" to Arizona, that the 
interests of the nation / and 
indeed of the world , would be 
considered in determining tl^e 
future of that special place . 

Through the give and take 
of a republican system of govern- 
ment generally accepted, if not 
always applauded , Americans 
adjudicate the competing demands 
of those who would exploit and 
those who would preserve scenic 
and recreational resources such as 
national parks. In this .compe- 
tition the advantage has swung in 
recent years to the side of the 
parks but only because "progress" 
in the traditional economic sense 
'Vias prevailed for most of American 
history. i?he end result of the 
competing demands is, ineyitably 
in a democracy, a balance. There 
are cornfields and there are 
parks; there are factories and 
there are wilderness areas. The 
proportion is important. Most of 
the debate in the United States is 
over how the scales are weighted. 
No one proposes ^ solid wilderness 
or a solid factory for the land- 



scape. Within this spectrum there 
in heated controversy. The out- 
come, given enough €ime, is almost 
always a reflection of what the 
people desire. That they want 
both parks and pavement is evident 
on the £ace of the Annerican land 
today, 

COMPETING USES: RESORTS VS. 
WIIDERiESS 

Witbin the definition of 
national park purpose offered by 
Jch^ 1916 organic act, there is 
considerable anbiguity- This lack 
of a clear understanding of the 
function of national parks con- 
stitutes their most serious prob- 
lem next to that of resisting 
economic development. It is a 
problem that could be termed 
"internal" as opposed ' to the 
"external^' threat of economic 
.interests. Park administration, 
'in other words, has been and, in 
some views, still is its own, worst 
enemy. The matter, at its essence, 
boils down to whether the recre- 
ation or the preservation mandate 
of the^vparks should predominate. 

For many decades in the early . 
history of the national parks 
prevailing concepts of tourism and 
recreation dictated that the parks 
would be resorts. This meant 
extensive roads, elaborat^^ hotels, 
and -^sjiaged. amusem^fcs"; such - as 
regular feeding of bears with 
hotel garbage and the famous 
"firefali;' at toseqiite. This 
consisted of pushing a huge 
bonfire ov^r a 3,000^foot cliff 
every night for the pleasure of 
assenihled tourists on the valley 
floor below. It also meant ski 
lifts, tennis courts, swimming 
pools and golf courses in the 
national parks. Significantly,^ 
the National Park Service in its 
early yeats did nothing to dis- 



courage such activities'ic On --the 
contrary, the park staffs fed .the 
bears and built the fires that 
fell off cliffs. Such things were 
not considered violations but , 
rather , implementations of the 
legislative mandates which, after 
all, declared Yellowstone to be a 
"public park or pleasuring ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the pe<^)le,'' There was also tile 
preservation mandate, but it was 
generally assumed that nobody 
would come to see the nature so 
preserved if they had to "rough 
it" in the language of the early 
twentieth century. And visitors 
were crucial.' Without them parks 
lost political leverage, appro- 
priations, and possiblyv even their 
justification for existence. So 
parts of ']the early natfonal parks 
became qi^ite civilized resorts. 
Even so dedicated an advocate of 
wilderness as John Muir supported 
tl?e admission of private auto- 
mobiles into Yosemite National 
Park in 1913. . 

The passage of the National 
Park Service Act in 1916 did not 
change these conceptions of the 
meaning, purpose and appropriate 
lise of national parks. Although 
:thev'legislation stipulated that 
/anything done in the parks must 
le^^^^f their natural features 
"uiiiitpciired," the whole reason for 
their being was indisputably pub- 
lic enjoyment. And pleasure seek- 
ing people could impair nature. 
But Americans in 1916 and for 
several decades thereafter did 
not worry about this inconsis- 
tency. For one thing, most of 
them did not want what a later 
generation woiild call "a wilder- 
ness experience." Moreover, the 
early park leaders made no attempt 
to define the kind of "enjoyment" 
that was appropriate in national 
parks, no effort to distinguish 
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uses that were a>mpa)tibl^ with the 
manolate to leave tl^ie park unim-^ 
paired. And so colored spotlights 
played orx Old Faithful, the farKDus 
geyser In Yellowstone National v 
Park. Between its hourly erup- 
tions tourists were entertained by 
broadcast radio music. ^ 

Until the 1930s no one par- 
ticularly minded the resort or 
circus function of national parks. 
But in that decade and increas- 
ingly thereafter a canpeting con- 
ception of the meaning and purpose 
of national par"ks challenged the 
older ideas. Starting from the 
premise that preservation, not 
public enjoyment/ was the prin- 
ciple upon which the management of 
parks should be based, the new 
perspective took a dim view of 
bear feeding and firefalls and 
golf courses:. Even roads and 
hotels were questioned. In 1940 
the Sierra Club had the leading 
role in pushing through Congress a 
bill establishing Kings Canyon in 
California as a roadless (and 
hotel-lesg) national park. The 
thepry behind such acts was that^ 
the national parks should not try 
to please everyone. They had a 
particular function in preserving 
nature. People who defined their 
enjoyment in terms of experiencing 
unimpaired nature would delight in , 
the national parks; those who 
liked resorts should go to resorts 
and not expect to find them in the 
national parks. 

The resort concept of nation- 
al parks did not, of course, 
disappear overnight. Indeed the 
19^50s saw a renewed emphasis on 
"facilities" in the reserved 
areas. Roads were extended and 
improved. New motels appeared on 
the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
Parking lots proliferated as more 
and tnore of the parks disappeared 
under pavement. Calls to empha- 



size the preservation function of 
parklands also increased and in- 
tensified. A 1963 report declared 
that the parks should be biocen-^ 
trie rather than anthropocentric/ 
that they should emphasize the 
integrity of* biological processes 
rather than the comfort and con- 
venience of man. Understanding of 
the science ot ecology stimulated 
this change / and so did the grow- 
ing American awareness of the man- 
ifold importance of wilderness. 

The United States acted to . 
xesolve this disagreement over 
park purposes by creating the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
Sys ton in 1964 and super impos ing 
it on the system of monuments, 
national parks and recreation 
areas. In effect, the Wilderness 
Act created a means of zoning 
within the parks. Some land would 
be. left developed for high inten- 
sity tourism. But the rest of the 
parks, including all the roadless 
baekcountry, would be placed in 
.the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System and^thus be given 
the protection of law against even 
those developments which had pub- 
lic enjoyment in mind. Indeed the 
1964 statute specifies that the 
purpose of the protected land was 
to offer the public "enjoyment as 
wilderness." Henceforth, the 
people^who demanded paved roads 
and a roof over their heads at 
night (but not the bear feeding 
and the ^irefall) could enjoy 
parts of the parks. So could the 
people who liked to be alone, with 
their sleeping bag and tent, in a 
wilderness. Once again a balance 
had been found between two compet-* 
ing uses of national parks. 

LOVING WILDERNESS TO DEATH 

The surge of ^ interest in the 
United Statues in' wilderness- 
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Table 1 

Travel on Colorado JRiver through 
the Qrand Ganyonrof Arizona 



Year 



Number of People 



1867 

1869-1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 ' 

1952 

1953 . 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963-64 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
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oriented outdoor recreation helped 

produce the National Wilderness 

Preservation Systerti and reorient 

the purpose of national parks, but 

the popularity also caused a 

problem. As ecsologist Stanley A. 

Cain has remarked, "innumerable 

people cannot enjoy solitude to- 
gether." Too many visitors can 

ruin wilderness, vyhich, after all, 

is a state of mind, j<l5t as surely 

<as too many bulldozers or chain 

saws. After years oi^ encouraging 

Americans to leave their cars and 
; take to the trails, wilderness 

advocates found they had sixxjeeded 

perhaps too well. Wilderness 

could be loved to death. The 

gravest future threat to Merica's 

little remaining wilderness will 

not come from its traditional 

enanies (the" econOTiic developers) 

but, ironically indeed/ frcxti . its 

newly acquired friends. 

■flie problon of v^at was call- 
♦ed the ^"impact" of recreational 

users on natural areas was first 

discussed in American conservation 

circles in the late 1940s. At that 

time the use of wilderness for 

recreation was still comparatively 

light. But in the nex^ twenty 

years it experienced an incredible 

growth. Consider the following 

figures for boat trips on the 

Colorado River through the Grand 

Canyon of Arizona. The area is a 

natipnal park and one of the 

wildest regions (in terms of 

distance from a .road) in the 

.forty-eight states. ^ ^ 

VSome contend that 'James White^ a trapp^ fleeing Indians, floated 
through the Grand Canyon -On a makeshift log raft 2 years before the 
famous expedition of John Wesley Powell. * 

^/Travel on the Colorado River in these years was curtailed by completion 
of the Glen Canyon Dam upstream and the resultant disruption of flow. 

^/This decrease was the result of the institution by management of quota 
-system. The numbers applying for permits continued to, rise sharply. 
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To review these figures and 
to realize that almost all the use 
of the resources occurs in the 
three summer months 'is to under- 
stani that the quality of the 
wilderness experience in the Grand 
Canyon declined precipitously. 
Some would even contend that far 
as it is from civilization, the 
area is no longer wild. 

Destruction by popularity 
confronted American managers of 
scenic and recreation resources 
with an unprecedented problem. 
The numbers of backcountry vis- 
itors continued to rise. At this 
juncture in the 1960s national 
park and other wilderness managers 
began to consider the old animal 
husbandry concept of "carrying 
capacity." Applied to the manage- 
ment of a„ range, it meant the num- 
ber of cattle that a given area 
could support without suffering 
deterioration. Recreation managers 
suspected that the same logic 
could be applied to wilderness. 
The carrying capacity of a given 
area would be the number of 
visitors it could absorb without 
losing its wilderness. Applied 
to p^rks in general, carrying 
capacity refers to the number of 
people that can be accommodated 
without impairing the natural 
resource or compromising the 
satisfaction of the visitor. 

In the case of wilderness, 
carrying capacity may be consider- 
ed to have th ree dimensions : 
1. Physical carrying capacity , 
which refers to the effect of 
human visitation on the nonliv- 
ing environment such as soil 
and water. The ability of a 
particular kind o^f terrain to 
resist trail erosion is a 
factor. So is a region's 
ability to "absorb" constructed 
trails , bridges , roads , signs 
and other man-made features 



without a significant effect 
on its wild qualities. When 
such synthetic objects are felt 
by the visitor to dcxninate the 
scene, its physical carrying 
capacity as protected wildland 
is exceeded. 

2. Biological carrying capacity is 
the impact of visitation on the 

•living things that occupy an 
environment . When an area ' s 
natural complement of plants 
and animals is substantially 
altered, biological carrying 
capacity is exce^^. This is 
of paramount importance to 
natural areas that are being 
managec^ on biocentric prin- 
ciples or for scientific 
reasons. Of concern is not 
just the extermination of 
certain species but significant 
alteration in the way it 
lives. 

3. Social or psychological carry- 
ing capacity , the most subtle, 
but in many ways the most 
important component of the 
concept of carrying capacity, 
this relates to the effect on 
the experience of a park i 
visitation of the presence of 
other people. The basic 
assumption is that wilderness, 
and to seme extent all scenic 
and recreational reserves, 
implies the absence of man. 
The level of visitor tolerance- 
of others varies, of course. 
At one extreme are those for 
whom the sign, jsound and even 
the knowledge^that another 
camper or camping party is 
nearby spoils their experience 
Obviously there are few public 
park systems that can off^r 
fortunate visitors the luxury' 
of being completely alone.-; 
But a reasonable degree of. 
solitude, for instance, the 
opportunity to camp away frpm 
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the presence of other parties, 
is the goal of many American 
wilderness parks. 

At the other extreme are 
people whose chief delight in a 
park experience comes from asso- 
ciation with other visitors. They 
l|,ke and welcome crowds. Solitary 
camping for them would not only be 
disappointing but positively 
frightening. Recreational psychol- 
ogists fee^ that most visitor^ 
fall between these extremes in 
that they are able to accept the 
presence of others up to a 
"saturation" point. After this 
.the quality of their experience 
deteriorates rapidly. The region 
they are in is no longer perceived 
as either wild or natural. It 
has, in fact, been loved to 
death. 

Initially the managers of 
parks and reserves in the United 
States attempted to deal with the 
problems caused by popularity in 
ways that did not affect the 
number of visitors. 

Site Management 

Accept unlimited visitation 
and try to make the site stand 
the impact. Barricades around 
fragile areas, paving of trails, 
irrigation of meadowland, replace- 
merift;, by use-tolerant species, 
and the pr^yij^ion of more huts 
and facii^tife'siv are all possible 
responsesjg But they all clearly 
violate •bj.ocentric management 
criteria which place the integrity 
of the resource first. In spite 
of their proven utility in han- 
dling large groups, Americans 
have never accepted the European 
"hut" system of backcountry 
accommodation'. They prefer 
totally self-sufficient "back- 
packing" as opposed to "hiking" 
from hut to hut. 



Modification of Visitor Behavior 

This alternative stresses 
visitor education in what are 
called "minimum impact" or "clean" 
qcunping techniques. It assumes 
that people can be taught to 
respect the natural qualities of 
an area and as a result will not 
cut down living trees, put soap in 
lakes , or leave trash in the 
backcountry. Up to a point it 
works, provided, of course, that 
visitor^ behavior can really be 
modified far from the observation 
of enforcement authorities. 

Regulat ion^of Visitor Behavior 

This is a more active form 
of management than modification , 
because it establishes specific 
rules v*iich pec^le admitted to an 
area must follow. These include 
regulation of party size and 
length of stay. Assignment of 
specific campsite is undertaken. 
Gas or>propane stoves are required 
and wooSi fires banned. Heavily 
used campsites are periodically 
closed and permitted to recover 
some of their natural character- 
istics. 

LIMITING THE USE OF RESERVED AREAS 
BY QUOTAS AND PERMITS 

While these three management 
options had some effect on raising 
the carrying capacity of an area, 
they were not nearly sufficient to 
protect, it and the experience it 
was established to provide in the 
face of growing numbers of visi- 
tors. Limitation of recreational 
use was the only answer. This 
meant establishing a quota based 
on a region's carrying capacity. 
Entrance permits would be issued 
to keep visitation within the 
predetermined carrying capacity. 
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Only those who obtained permits 
c6ul<^ use the park. Therefore, 
some people would hot be able to 
use a highly popular park in a 
given season. 

Hie^quota and permit system 
how in effect in most of America's 
federally managed wilderness areab 
is not well liked. For rt^anagers 
it is an - added administrative 
burden. . For visitors it is a 
limitation on the freedom which 
they see k in wilderness. It 
brings a system 1 ike reserved 
seating, in an opera house to 
something many think should be an 
unregulated experp.ence in keeping 
with the whole meaning of wilder- 
nessx as the uncontrolled environ- 
ment.' 

.Quotas based on carrying^ 
capacity are, however, accepted. 
Their institution in the Grand, 
Canyon explains why the number of 
visitors leveled off after the 
1972 season. The logic that 
persuades Americans to agree to 
the permit system might be illus- 
trated by comparing the situation, 
in popular parks and wilderness to 
the game of tennis. Tennis players 
would certainly like to pl^y when- 
ever they^ wish for as long 'as they 
desire. But. the popularity of the 
game does not permit this luxury 
except for those who can afford 
private courts. These fortunate 
few can be compared to the medi- 
eval nobility with their private 
game reserves. 

On public courts, comparable 
to public parks, demand commonly 
exceeds available space. Hence 
management, with the consent of 
the players , irffttitutes con- 
trolling devicOT like sign-up 
sheets, time limitations,, and 
rules about how many sets of 
tennis an individual may play in^ a 
day or week. The alternative is 
to have no management. Suppose 



that everyone who has a tennis 
racquet feels entitled to play at 
any time. "Triples" would^ be 
common and on popular courts -at 
peak demand such as weekends a 
kind of volleyball with racquets 
might be played. Faced with, 
this alternative i players accept 
limitation. They recognize that 
tennis is played by two or four 
persons. Out of respect for the 
game's integrity and with their 
own self-interest in mind, players 
accept quotas . TtTey 
that the "carrying capacity" of a 
tennis court is no more than four 
people. They sign up, wait their 
turn, and vacate the cQujt at the 
appointed hour . It is frustrating, 
but they' know that when it is 
their turn, they play the game 
they enjoy. 

\ Wilderness- and many other. 
f^Mis of outdoor recreation are 
also^ames" that cannot be played 
at any >Qne time and place by more 
than a f^ persons. Respect for 
the quality of the experi'ence- 
argued 'for the acceptance of reg- ' 
ulated ufee, however distasteful 
from other considerations. 
Inconvenience and dis^pointment 
for some people is the inevitable 

result, of the quota system but 
without it no one will experience 
real wilderness. With quotafe in 
effect, when one's turn arriyets^ 
the ^ wilderness is at least there 
to enjo^ Many problems remain in 
applying fairly the permit and 
quota system in the United States, 
but it spears to be the best hope 
for preserving a bona fide wilder- 
ness experience in the face of 
rapidly escalating demand for 
contact with wild country. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY AND 
WILDEFNESS PRESERVATION 

Wilderness preservation and 
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management • for wilderness recre- 
ation is, of course, a kind of 
discrimination. Compared to 
areas that are open to mechanized 
transportation, wilderness- dis- 
criminates against the elderly, 
the infirm, the overweight and the 
lazy. For some Americans this is 
a violation of the democratic 
principle which they interpret to 
mean that everyone is entitled to 
everything. A more intelH.gent 
under stancJing of democracy sug- 
gests that equality of opportunity 
is the principle of importance. 
Let some things, like wilderness, 
be earned by those who can pay the 
physical price. Surely this is 
the same as saying that only those 
who are qualified should sing in 
an opera or pilot an airplane. 
The mountain climber "earns" his 
peak. To put a cable car on the 
mountain so that everyone can 
attain the summit is a perversion 
of the whole philosophy of oppor- 
tunity. Still there are continuous 
calls to "open up" the wilderness 
since it is public land and all 
the people have the right to see 
it. 

FIRE 

The question of the role of 
forest fires ia scenic and recre- 
ation reserves may be taken as a 
representative example of the 
broader issue of how far man 
contrbls these areas. For many 
years the managers of parks and 
reserves in the United States 
diligently extinguished every fire 
regardless of whether the cause 
was natural (lightning strike) or 
human carelessness. In fact the 
United States Forest Servicfe 
created the symbol of Smokey the 
Bear to aid in its advertising 
campaign to "prevent forest 
fires." The rise of the science 



of forefet ecology has recently 
brought new perspective to this 
issue. Fires, gradually, were 
understood as part of the natural 
forest ecosystem, a living force 
of the forests long before the 
recreation-minded man appeared on 
the scene. Indeed I some seeds 
needed the searing heat of fires 
in order to germinate. The 
unnatural accumulation of unde^~ 
brush in sane regions kept free of 
fires by human control posed a 
problem to many forest species. 

With these new facts avail- 
able some managers of American 
parklands have experimented with a 
policy of letting natural fires 
take their own course . The 
immediate effect on the forest is, 
to be sure, not aesthetically 
pleasing for man. But is man's 
pleasure or the maintenance of 
natural processes the prime 
consideration of park management? 
It is the familiar problem arising 
from the ambiguity of park legis- 
lation. The recent efforts 
live with fire rather than 
absolutely suppress it gives 
^indication of a maturing under- 
standing of both the park mission 
and ecological processes. 

FINANCES 

In the Urn.rj States at the 
present time nc :ure protection and 
the provision of outdoor recre- 
ation opportunities are called a 
"motherhood" issue. That is to 
say , almost everyone approves of 
them in theory. It is when the 
theory needs translation into hard 
fact, when, in other words, the 
bills have to be paid, that the 
agony begins. Like every other 
publicly supported function in the 
United States, parks and reserves 
have to compete for a finite 
amount of tax dollars supple- 
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merited r some would say unfortu- 
nately ^ by deficit spending. There 
never has been strong support any 
place in government for charging 
park admission fees sufficient' to 
cover operating costs. 

Few publicly supported activ- 
ities in the United States ^ver 
feel they have enough money: The 
whole method of budgetary alloca- 
tion is to make agencies operate 
with less than they think pos- 
sible. Year after fiscai^year, 
agencies like the National Park 
Service and the United States 
Forest Service submit requests and 
year after year they are pared 
down. In 1976 ^ for example ^ the 
National Park Service requested 
$77 million above the 1975 budget 
for operating funds. The Office 
of Management and Budget, speaking 
for the President/ sliced this 
figure to. $19.9 million. The 
National Park Service had to lower 
its expectations. This meant less 
staff r less maintenance of facil- 
ities, and less developnent of new 
parks and services. With park 
visitation climbing rapidly (it 
increased in all units of the 
National Park Service from 113.7 
million visits in 1965 to 228.9 
million visits in 1975) , this 
poses a pfoblem. The visitor 
inevitably gets a poorer product 
and the land itself receives less 
attention from the staff. But 
parks do have. a certain advantage. 
Unlike military operations, for 
instance , parks have direct 
contact with citizens. This 
translates into political influ- 
e^ce. A trail closed because it 
needs maintenance, discontinued 
interpretive lectures, a broken 
handrail which is a safety hazard 
- these are all on public display. 
A citizen le^ns they have been 
casualties of cuts in budget 
requests. He writes to his 



Congressman or Senator and perhaps 
he joins the National Parks and 
Conservation Association as a way 
of expressing his concern. Others 
do the same. Bie result is pres- 
sure on government vAiich quickly 
real izes budgetary decisions 
regarding national parks are open 
to full view. If cuts in the 
overall budget are to be made^ it 
is far better to make them in ways 
that have less direct impact on 
citizens' lives - at least from a 
public relations standpoint. As a 
result of their nationwide clien- 
tele the parks have an advantage 
in the competition for public 
funds. 

The Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund, established in 1965, 
is one response to the financial 
needs of scenic and recreation 
conservation . The Fund , which 
could amount to $200 million 
annually, is derived from entrance 
and user fees at certain federal 
/ areas, from the sale of surplus 
federal property, and from a four 
cent excise tax pn motorboat 
fuels. Every year there is money 
accumulated in the Fund that is 
available for allocation. The 
states receive 60 percent of the 
Fund, but they must match the 
federal grants with an equal 
amount of state-raised money. The 
federal government spends the 
remaining 40 percent of the Fund 
for planning , acquisition , and 
development for recreation areas. 

CONCESSICWS 

"Concessions" is the term 
used in the United States to refer 
to the private tourist-catering 
businesses under contract to the 
government in r\at ional parks . 
Provision of food and accommo- 
dations in the national parks is 
not a government operation. 
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Private ccxttpanies undertake these 
services hoping to make '^a ' profit 

-in the capitalistic econ<;xnyv The 
problem is that many Americans, 
including many politicians,^ feel 
that it is not proper. to grant a' 
preferential contract with an ex- 
clusive right to do business and 
make money in a governmen't pre- 
serve. The concessionaire does 
not face competition in the parks 
as he would outside th'eir bound- 
aries in, for instance, provision 
of food to the traveling public. 
Contracts to concessionaires 
are not even awarded on the basis 
of canpetitive bidding. Generally, 
the concessionaire is a Iphg-tirae 
operator in the park and his - 
proven ability to meet the pub- 
lic's nee<^s is the primary deter- 
minant in his selection 'to serve 
the park. Again, there is wide- 
spread suspicion that concession- 
aires have an "old boy" relation- 
ship with park authorities and 
that their operations are a 
virtual empire outside public 

.control. Ihis is not entirely the 
case. For example, recent public 
criticism overturned plans of the 
concessionaire in Yosemite 
National Park for more intense and 
more civilized use of the already 
highly developed Yosemite Valley. 

PERSONNEL TRAINING 

The National Park Service is 
justifiably proud of ftts training 
program. Elnployment is based on 
civil service examinations- as well 
as a college background in re- 
source and recreation management. 
After several years of service, 
promising employees are sent to<^ 
one of the two "training centers" 
maintained by the National Park 
Service. For six weeks at goverri- 
ment expense they receive inten- 
sive instruction in the philosophy 



of national p^rks and the^ manage- 
ment techniques that implement 
that E*iilosophy. Fifeld . aijd class 
work are combined i^ a balanced 
program directed at producing a 
park professional. There are also 
shorter courses^ in specific skills 
such as fiscal administration, 
underwater diving , safety , cura- 
tor ial methods (museums) , inter- 
pretation and visitor service^, 
maintenance, concession manage- 
ment, search and rescue, and 
historical and archaeological 
research . Graduates of these 
courses are prepared to take 
leadership roles in park activi- 
ties. 

A separate Federal Law En- 
forcement Training Center wa^ 
established in 1976 to improve law 
enforcement procedures in the 
national parks. Disorder has^ been 
a source of many ' problems in 
recent years as park visitation 
has grown and diversified. In 
actuality, park officers have the 
same kind of task that faces a 
police force in a medium-sized 
town. 

They have no help; state and 
local policemen do not have 
authority in the federal reserva- 
tions. In the past, law enforce- 
ment in the parks has not been a 
signal success. Rangers do not 
like to be policemen and have, on 
occasion , mishandled near-riot 
situations. In a notorious 
confrontation in Yosemite National 
Park rangers ^ descended to the 
level of throwing rocks at unruly 
young people camped in an illegal 
area. Training programs have 
improved personnel qualif icationS 
to the. point where the recurrence 
of such events is unlikely. 

Beginning in 1974 the Nation- 
al Park Service adopted an imagin- 
ative program for utilizing the 
talents of interested citizens in 



park work. Called the Volunteers 
In 'Parks (VIP) Act, it authorizes 
the Service "to recruit, train, 
and accept. . .individuals without^ 
compensation as volunteers for 
or in aid of interpretative 
functions, or othe^ visitor 
services." The Volunteers In 
Parks are not federal employees. 
But their assistance has the dual 
'benefit, of helping In the park 
service mission as well as giving 
enthusiastic citizens a chance to 
be part of the national park 
effort. The Service is authorized 
ta provide food, lodging, unifonns 
-^a' transporation to the VIPs. At 
this /relatively small cos-t the 
stafr of theVservice can be 
significantly ex^nded. 

Visitor education msl park 
'interpretation \^ ^ 

Lapse of the "resort" concept 
of national parks has left the 
challenge of educating the visit- 
ing public in the- preservation 
function of the parks. The 
purpose of interpretive programs 
is t6 improve the quality of 
visitor experience and to obtain 
visitor cooperation in park 
preservation purposes. Recently a 
third dimension has been added. 
In the wake of the "environmental 
revolution" in the United States 
in the 1960s, the national parks 
have been asked by the government 
to do their part in building envi- 
ronmental responsibility in Amer- 
ican society. Lessons learned in 
parks about nature and its pro- 
cesses are supposed to extend past 
the visit to influence behavior at 
home. "Environmental education" 
is a new parks* mission. 

Almost all the parks have 
in terpr et at ive di splays and 
lecture programs. Fonnerly con- 
cerned almost exclusively with 



describing feaFur^&v of the park, 
they now give consicterable attenr 
tion to helping theXvisitor see 
and appreciate, his place in the 
natural scheme of things. At the 
entrance to wilderness areas trail 
signs remind, hikers of responsi- 
bility associated with use of wild 
country. Vandalism still occurs, 
but its frequency is decreasing as 
more and more ^Americans become 
aware that experiencing unspoiled 
nature is not a r igh.t but a 
privilege"^ 

The most aggressive education 
programs, such as the Yosemite 
Institute in Yosemite National 
Park, bring a succession of school 
groups to the park for a week of 
intensive instruction and; contem- 
plation. Some of the ^children are 
from poorer families • They cane 
on scholarships provided by the 
Institute and schools. The others 
are. asked to pay a modest fee^ to 
cover living expenses and salaries 
of instruct! on al staff. The 
groups use facilities of the 
Yosemite concessionaire who wel~ 
comes this ^off-season (winter , 
generally) activity. The' use of 
national parks for environmental 
education activities of this sort 
is an extension of the neighbor- 
hood nature "field" trip already 
in wide use in American schools^. 

Whereas classes go to Yose- 
mite National Park, several 
schools in Denver , Colorado pool 
their environmental ' education 
money in a joint effort which 
takes 12- to 16-year-old students 
on week-*long trips to several 
outdoor recreation areas in 
Colorado. The students earn money 
for these environmental education 
weeks throughout the year; a small 
school budget pays salaries of 
instructors . Such educational 
programs are not only good for 
young Americans in their efforts 
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W learn environmental responsi- 
bility, but they provide a compel- 
ling rationale for the existence 
oi Parks and reserves. 

ppDBLEMS 

Extrapolating from pf^sent 
t^end? it seems certain that 
demand of people for scenic and 
outdoor recreation /resources wil^ 
continue to increase. I" the 
future, factors which already mark 
uf ban-industrial civiTiiiation _ in 
some countries will become wide- 
spread. They generate need for 
recreational contact with .nature, 
lifestyles of people in the final 
cjuarter of the twentieth century 
ate becoming less and less involv- 
ed with nature. In some Peaces, 
tnis has produced a back-^o^the- 
land movement. But most citizens 
of industrial nations do nOt wish 
tP return on a permanent b^^is to 
what little nature they can find, 
insteacf thpy will demand mO^e and 
itpre Cifecre^ional contact With the 
natural world 6's a counterweight, 
&o to speak, to their predomi- 
nantly civilized lives, ^^t in 
mathematical terms, the shape of 
the future will look like this: 

Increasing affluence + increas- 
ing leisure time + inCi^^^sing 
mobility + urbanization = 
greater demand for nature. 

At the same time th^t the 
demand for nature increases, the 
^^Pply Of nature, particularly 
wHd n^^ture, certainlV ^ 
decrease . Heightened competition 
for outdoor recreational resources 
will be the result. This so^ 
called "crisis" in outdoor ^^ecre^ 
ation was noted by Resout^^^s for 
i^he Future a decade ag^/ but 
perception of the' full impli^ 
cations of escalating competition 



for nature are only beginning. - 
could be th^*^ future generation^ 
will receive as a birthright ^ 
certain niitib^^ of days that they 
may spend ii^^^autiful and wil^ 
country in^'^e course of thei^ 
lifetime. Tl^at i^ their quota* 
Accopd ing to individual taste / 
days might be^bought from or sol^ ^ 
to others. ™e opportunity to^ 
unlimited Contact with . nature/ 
particularly wilderness, is fa^*^ 
disappearing* As ^ example, tJ^^ 
managers of ^^r and (Canyon National 
Park are aU^^ady talking ' abou^ 
allocating trips on the Colora^^ 
River to an ^^ividual only onc^ 
every five years. in 1977 ther^ 
will be over a thousand applica'" 
tio'ns for non-<:c^nmer:cial trips 
the Colorado River through tl:^^ 
Grand Canyo^*^, Only thirty to 
forty trips wili be permitted- 

One hopeful consequence 
this kind of increasing demand 
the probability that outdoo^ 
recreation Resources will, b^ 
better protected and even extended 
by governments of the future- 
With the kind of attention it nO^ 
receives as ^ mecca for wilder ne^^ 
enthusiasts/ there is much le^ 
chance for the Grand Canyon beiJ^^ 
dammed today than there was in t^ 
mid-1960s when few people enter^ 
the inter io^^ gorges . For th 
same reason Politicians at evew 
level of government who do nO^ 
r ecogn i ze Prov ide for tl^^ 

growing public need for natui^^ 
will open themselves to risk ^ 
expulsion fr<^ office. 

The Ai^^^ican experien^ 
. suggests 

that the challenge 
providing P^rks, scenery 
outdoor ( recreation opportuniti^ 
in the future wi^ have two majp^ 
dimensions- One will rema^ 
protecting controlled publ^ 

use the most superlative natur^ 
places in a ^atioh's environment^* 



Because ^^ch are^g are usually 
mSuntain^^s and wild, they will 
normally be at ^ considerable 
distance ^^st of the nation'^ 

populati^^- f'ortunate citizen^ 
can perhaps reach such areas fot 
extensive, vacations ^^^^ ^ fgW 
times duJ^.ing thei^ lives. Such 
areas, v^^^h should have national 
park statUS; are therefore not 
"meaning^^-'-'* ^st people most 
of the ti^^- It is satisfying; o£ 
course; ^ust to i^^ow that they 
exist. People c^n be proud o£ 
their pa^^^^s without ever seeing 
them. BL^t in the course of thei^ 
daily an^ weekly routines; the 
great national pac^s have limited 
recreati^.^al meaning to th^ 
average -Citizen, y^hat signifi^ 
cance; ^^^^ple , will the 

spectacul^^ i^ational parks pro- 
posed fo^ the stat^ of Alaska have 
for Americans living in New YofK 
City? 8;000 miles fron NeW 

York to ^aska. Yorker^ 
will evei^ see th^ reservation^ 
that the government offers as th^ 
heritage of ev^ry American- 
Thi^. reality raises th^ 
second major dimension in natuf^ 
protect i^^^ of the .future; and that 
is the P'^ovision ^'meaningful' 
reserve^ reachable in a day ot 
less by of a nation's popu^ 

lation. The point is this: a 
single t^ee, adjacent to a home ot 
office of factory, ^n many way^ 
more imp^^tant than Yellowstonf 
National ^^i^k. This explains why 
standard^ ^or Parkiands must watV 



with their location. It ig useful 
to insist on pure wilderness 

^ conditions when discuss parks 
in Alaska. It is nonsense to 
insist' on the same criteria in the 
^^stern portions of the United 
States where little nature remains 
^niTiodified. Still/ the gast must 
h^Ve its parks and deserves, too. 

some ways it needs them more 
th^ the West or Alaska. Let them 
b4 less wild in the East; let them 
be within 5ight of gpeat cities as 
th^ new Gateway National Recre- 
ation Area near New York City. 
The basic goal of park and 

' recreation planners of future 
should be to buHc^ a balance 
between nature and civilization 
irtto the lives of every citizen. 
In some places they should create 
3 huge national park. j 

n other* 

i^ss wild/ regions it vill mean 
establishing a small day-^^ge park. 
^ r'ln cities they should maintain 
g^een and open space between 
skyscrapers and the ends of 
sui;^^ay lines At a regional level 
th^ ideal balance of natural and 
"^an-^nade .environments win surely 
involve wor k ing with pr ivate 
landowners and towns ancj farmers 
^long the lines of the Adirondack 
State Park in New York or the 
English National parks. 

The probable shap^ of the 
future suggests another truth - it 
^ill never '4)e easier aocj cheaper 
it is ri^ht_no^ to guarantee 
the citizens of any nation a 
'heritage of protected nature. 



INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 



EXPORTING/IMPORTING NATURE 

It was July of 1831 in the 
Michigan Territory of the United 
States,. and the natives of this 
underdeveloped nation could not 
believe their eyes and ears.' At 
first the pioneers naturally 
assumed the purpdse^o^^ the elegant 
Trenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
was lumbering or farming or land 
speculation. Th^y gathered survey ' 
equipment and prepared to take 
their visitor to choice locales. 
But the Frenchman said all he 
wanted was horses, food, and a 
guide. He just wanted to gp into 
the woods to look . 

Shaking their heads in dis- 
belief, but willingly accepting de 
Tocqueville ' s money, the local 
people entered the nature tourism 
business. They organized a 
pleasure trip into the wilderness. 
In retrospect, their attitudes 
interested de Tocqueville as much 
as the Michigan landscape. The 
American pioneer, he reasoned, 
lived too close to wilderness to 
appreciate it. On the other hand, 
people from developed nations, 
like himself, had built a nearly 
ubiquitous civilization. For 
them, wilderness was a novelty 
v^ose attractiveness increased in 
proportion to its rarity. 

De Tocqueville ' s Michigan 
experience illustrates an axiom of 
environmental ^history: nature 
appreciation , and particularly 
nature protection, are charac- 
teristic of highly civilized 
societies. They are full-stomach 
phenomena. A culture must becane 
civilized and highly developed 
tifefore nature preservation makes 
.^onomic and intellectual sense. 
From this follows the irony of 



global nature protection. It 
might be said that development, 
which imperils nature, is pre- 
cisely that v^ich creates the need 
to protect nature. In other 
words, the cultures that have wild ^ 
nature don't want it, and thdse 
that want it don't have 4-^. The 
road to nature appreciation and 
protection leads inevitably to and ^ 
through a highly sophisticated, 
technological , urbanized civili- 
zation. There are no shortcuts. 
Nature appreciation is a post- 
civilization phenomenon. 
^'^ The corollary to this is 
that on a world level the primi- 
tive is an actively traded 
cftimodity; thfere exists what might 
be termed an export-import rela- 
tionship between the wilderness 
haves and have-nots. Before 
development, or in its developing 
phase, a, culture or nation is a' 
wilderness "exporter"; it "sells" 
wilderness to visitors. The 
wilderness does not , of course 
leave the country. The means of 
export is tourism: the minds, 
spirits, and cameras^ of visitors 
from the highly industrialized 
nations. And there are people v*io 
derive pleasure simply from the 
knowledge that unspoiled nature 
exists . This vicarious wild 
nature consumer group has been an 
important source of financial % 
support for world nature ^pro- 
tection. 

Conversely, . the^ developed 
nations "import" wildness - paying 
for it with the money that tour- 
ists like de Tocqueville eagerly 
spend. The philanthropies that 
fund world nature protection 
organizat^ions also constitute 
nature in^xDrting. And so does the . 
pur9hase of books, films and 
It 
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television specials pn foreign 
wilderness. Nationa'l parks, 
wilderness systems, and even the 
people who manage thepi might be 
thought of as the institutional 
"containers" that developed 
nations send to underdeveloped 
ones for the purpose of "pack--^ 
aging" the exportable resource - 
wilderness. 

Underdeveloped nations might 
evolve to an economic afid intel- 
lectual position in which nature 
protection becomes important. In 
the meantime the preservation of 
wild places- and wild things, in the 
developing nations depends on the 
existence of developed nations and 
of the world nature "market."' 
Nature pi^otection, to be frank, is 
the g^e of the rich, the urban, 
and the sophisticated. They are 
the clientele of wildness wherever 
it exists. They subsidize the 
decision of the underdevelo]^ed 
world to proteot nature. Without 
such subsidies, the prospect of 
nature pi^otection would be poor 
given the economic aspirations of 
the developing world. 

Nature importing and export- 
ing is the bas is ot the World 
Trust , an idea expressed most 
frequently by Russell E. Train, 
former chairman of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. Train 
thinks that the developed nations 
should take the lead to insure the 
preservation and proper management 
of extraordinary natural areas in 
the rest of the world. This means 
- underwriting and technical assis- 
tance, and also autonomous status 
for so--called world parks. It is 
the politics of this last point 
that has kept the concept from 
moving beyond the inventory 
stage . 

For almost all of the 19th 
century/ the United States was a 
classic developing, nation, char- 



acterized by large amounts of wild 
land and, in general, exploitive 
attitudes toward it. There were a 
handful of Americans suf f iciently 
urbanized to care about nature, 
but in general foreigners like de 
Tocqueville led the way. Before 
him, for example, there was 
Francois-Rene de Chateaubriand v*io 
reveled in the wilds of northern 
New York and eastern Kentucky in 
the winter of. 1791-92. Loxd Byron 
did not visit the New World, but 
he. celebrated Daniel Boone as a 
wild man in a wild environment. 
In the middle decades of the iJth 
century a number of foreign 
visitors to the United States and 
its western territories came with 
big-game hunting in mind. With 
elaborate equipment and large 
ret inuesl, theycrshot their way 
through a\ West that they clearly 
regarded as an enormous hunting 
preserve. \The presence of aborig- 
inal guides ^and white scouts 
completed the quasi-feudal atmos- 
phere of these wilderness pleasure 
trips, the best documented of 
which are the 1830s expeditions of 
Sir William Drummond Stewart and 
the Prince of Wied-Neuwied . 

By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury the proportion of wilderness 
to civilization in the United 
States had shifted dramatically. 
Frederick Jackson Turner made this 
a subject of widespread public 
concern in 1893 by arguing that 
the frontier no longer existed. 
Not all America was ploughed and 
paved, of course, but the truly 
vast wildlands, populated with 
free-ranging big game and aborig- ; 
inal hunters, had become memoriesT^^ 
The upstart American nation had 
made it to "developed" status. Jt . 
had also invented the national 
^ park with the e^^blishment in 
1872 of the YelldRtone reserve. 
Significantly , railroad ent're- 



preneur Jay Cooke was an avid 
supporter of the early national 
parks* His eye was on the tourist 
revenue and the seave argument was 
used to win support among the 
local populations in Wyoming and 
Montana. In a preview of what 
would soon occur on the inter- 
national level, Americans fron the 
developed East were already 
"importing" wildness from the 
still undevelopied West. 

A change in attitude, favor ~ 
ing wildness, quickly followed the 
change in America's environmental 
condition. So did the start of 
wilderness "importing." With its 
own wildness shrinking rapidly, a 
stream of wealthy individuals - 
the American counterparts of de 
Tocqueville - began to flow toward 
the world's remaining wild places 
for adventure and pleasure. 
Theodore Roosevelt is, of course, 
the classic example. His early 
personal history was thoroughly 
upper clciss, urban, and civilized. 
In 1883 Roosevelt went West and 
watched the last remnants of the 
frontier die in the Dakotas. In 
1909 he began a year-long safari 
in Africa, where the concentra- 
tions of big wild animals and 
primitive peoples offered what the 
American West lost a generation 
before. 

Americans of the early 20th 
century, with less wealth and 
fewer connections than Theodore 
Roosevelt, did their wilderness 
"importingi" vicariously. One of 
the primary purveyors was a 
chronically unsuccessful hack 
writer named EkJgar Rice Burroughs, 
who in 1912 struck it rich with 
the invention of America's best- 
known litetary character: Tarzan 
of the Apes. Burroughs' contem- 
poraries, and civilized- peoples 
around the world, were fascinated 
by the idea of a white baby aban- 



doned on the West African coast 
and reared in the jungle by apes. 
That Tarzan grew into a sugfeirman 
was ample evidence of the benefits 
associated with ' contact* with the 
wild. And Burroughs' choice of 
Africa as the setting for his tale 
showed that sufficiently primitive 
conditions could^ no longer be 
found in the United States, Italy, 
France, Japan, or dozens of other 
nations which avidly consumed the - 
stories. 

The concept of wilderness was 
created by civilization^ About 
twenty thousand years ago, herding 
and agriculture introduced the 
idea and practice of controlling 
nature to a hunting-gathering 
sj)ecies that for eons had been 
contgolled by nature. The advent 
o^ .technological civilization 
accelerated the assumption of 
man's superiority to the rest of 
life and his right to order the 
environment in his own interest. 
One result w^s the creation of 
"wilderness" - as that part of the 
earth alien to civilization and 
resistant to its cpntrol. It 
required a town or a cultivated 
field or a corral to define "wild" 
country. It required dc«nesticated 
animals in order to conceptualize 
"wild" ones. 

Civilized people, then, re~ 
gard as wilderness what unciviliz- 
ed men call" home. As an example 
of the resulting perplexities 
consider the 19th century ccilnments 
of Chief Luther Standing Bear 
of the Oglala Sioux: J'We did not 
think of the gr^at open plains, 
tAe beautiful rolling hills, and 
the winding streams with their 
tangled growth as 'wild.' Only to 
the white man was nature a 'wil- 
derness' and only to him was the 
land- 'infested' with 'wild' ani- 
mals and 'savage' people. -To 
us it was tame." 
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As Standing Bear saw so well, 
the problem was . that the white 
man, comnitted to controlling the 
earth since civilization began, 
feared and hated uncontrolled, 
"vild*' nature. Its presence 
rebuked him and mocked his ef- 
forts. Moreover, civilized man 
was not at home in unordered 
natural environments. His comfort 
and secur i ty , and his' pr ide , came 
from dominating rather than 
accepting the natural scheme of 
things. But hunter-gatherers like 
Standing Bear did^; hot succeed by 
controlling the environment or 
breaking nature to their wills, 
consequently they had no reason to ^ 
fear or even to thin-k: ^about the 
uncontrolled. There was no 
city- country distinction, no 
"frontier," no forest primeval. 
Every place was home. With,ou^ 
civilization there was no wilder- 
ness. 

CASE STUDIES 

The following review of the 
experience of selected nations 
with the allocation and|management 
of scenic and outdoor recreation 
resources is done with the broad 
brush of .cultural generalization 
and does not emphasize legislative 
history: While much of the dis- 
cussion refers to wilderness it is 
relevant to any kind of nature 
protection. 

JAPAN 

Japan's national parks and 
wilderness areas are unquestion- 
ably the most heavily used of any 
in' the world. The nation packs 
over 100 million people into an 
area smaller than California. Ttie 
Japanese, moreover, are a highly 
developed, i urbanized people with 
the affluence and leisure neces- 



^ sary to exercise their r>eed for 
nature. They also possess* a 

: cultural tradition that nature is 
divine spirit or Kami in Shinto 
philosophy. - By "nature" the 
Japanese mean not only ordered, 
pastoral environments useful t# 
man. Mountains and waterfalls am 
surging storm clouds wereWani- 
festations of divinity that man 
would do well to contemplate. 
Opposed to the hostile, even 
malevolent , character of undevel- 
oped nature prevalent in the 
Western world until recent times, 
Shinto, Tao and Zen Buddhism 
pr ov ided in tel lectual f oundat ions 
for a thousand years of appreci- 
ation of wild places in the East. 

Japan rapidly became western- 
ized following the Perry visit in 
1853, and lost most of its tradi- 
tional land-man harmony. Today 
the atmosphere of Tokyo is among 
the world's most polluted. Yet 
within sight of the city, on on^ 
of its relatively few clear days 
(about 1 in 7) , is Fujiyama. It 
is a mountain that the Japanese 
value from the standpoint of both 
ancient cultural tradition anc^ the 
recent need to escape urbanlism. 
The Japanese pilfer to give the 
12,467-fQot high volcanic cone the 
more veherable name, Fujisan. It 
is part ' Qf Fu j i-Hakone-Isu Na- 
tional Park/ and, incredibly, over 
70 million people visit the area 
-each year. One million of them 
climb the final 5,000 feet (from 
the end of the road) to the summit 
of the big mountain. DUe to/heavy 

• snow the climbing season is short, 
and in the peak summer months >^ 
25,000 people per day make the 
ascent. There are five trails to 
the crater rim; according to 
Tetsumaro Senge, Chairman of the 
^National Parks Association of 
Jap^n, ^'every climbing route is 
filled with long queues of people 
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so that no one can find space and 
time to ^top and rest." - This is 
literally the case, ihe lines of. 
climbers wind up the switchbacks 
like hu(^j multicolored snakes. 
At ni^htT^With flares, they 
resenible glowworms, Ihe individ- 
ual is literally carried up and; r,\ 
down the nation's highest peak irt- 
the flood of bodies'. 

Although Fuji is exceptional, 
other natural areas on this 
densely populated, island are also 
crowded. Even the so-called 
"roadless wilderness areas" are 
thronged. In tlxe Oze area of 
Nikko National Park, an alpine 
peat marsh was saved from a high- 
way in the late 1960s only to be 
overwhelmed by 500,000 hikers (70 
percent of them female) every 
year. The circuit through the 
marsh takes two days, and huts are 
used for the night, at least-' by 
the early arrivals. Similarly, 
there are long waits at most of 
the cliffs suitable for technical 
rock climbing such as those in 
the Chuba-3a6gaku National Park. 
Helicopters regularly haul away 
the trash from the tent slums in 
this alpine region. Only the 
northernmost Japanese island , 
Hokkaido, retains a vestige of 
v^at Americans would call priineval 
conditions including wild bears. 
Daisetsuzan National Park enibraces 
part of the area, and its relative 
remoteness from the main centers 
of Japanese population on the main 
island of rionshu has acted as a 
filter. But the leisure, wealth, 
and recreational tastes of the 
urban population are catching up 
even to Daisetsuzan which now 
hos^^s more than 3 million visitors 
annually. Their demands for fast 
motor ize<3 access led to the recent 
withdrawal of a proposal for a 
wilderness area in the park. 
In the face of this kind of 



pressure on their wilderness 
qualities, Japanese managers have 
turned to zoning. Under the 1972 
Natural Environmental Protection 
Law, which updates the 1931 park 
organic legislation and its 1^57 
refinement and^plarif ication, 
there is a mandate for inventory 
and subsequent designation of 
"Primeval Nature Preservation 
Areas . " These are conipletely 
closed to use including recre- 
ational activities. The remainder 
of the park may also be cate- 
gorized according to degree of 
wildness and there is consider- 
ation of a„ permit system bas^ on 
the concept of carrying capacity, 
an idea inspired by discussion of 
this issue in the United States. 
The park zoning system established 
und.er the 1957 legislation is the 
log ical ins t i tu t ion^^^ ^ veh icl e to 
implement carrying-, capacity 
management concepts. There are 
"Special Protection Areas , 
"Special Areas," and "Ordinary 
Areas." . The first category, the 
most protective, comprises only 
11.4 percent of the^otal park 
area in Japan, but in some of the 
alpine parks the figure jumps to 
38 percent. Grazing and lumbering 
are rf^t allowed in the "Special 
Protection Areas"; in principle, 
hydroelectric development is 
forbidden. Yet hydroppwer instal- 
lations have been constructed, and 
there is even talk of nuclear 
plants in the protected areas.. 
From recreational facilities such 
as trams , ski 1 i f ts , rpad^ r 
hostels, and even lavish resort 
, hotels, many Japanese tend to see 
no conflict with preservation. 

One reason why there is not 
much concern for wilderness in 
Japan is lack of a clear dis- 
tinction between "scenery" and 
"Wilderness." Scenery might nOt 
be destroyed by a chair lift or 
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lodge; indeed, such developments 
often facilitate public enjoyment 
of it. Both destroy wilderness. 
Still when there were proposals to 
construct a mechanized lift to the 
suninit of sacred Fuji, a coalition 
of priests, citizen conservation- 
ists, and professional park 
administrators . defeated the idea. 
There is sentiment to r^ove the 
ski lift that served the 1972 
Winter Olyirpics from Mt. pniwa on 
Hokkaido. These examples are rare 
in a nation literally crawling 
over itself to find some contact 
with nature. ' 

A more subtle problem facing 
wilderness in Japan is, ironi-. 
cally, the superior ability of the 
Japanese to derive;^ pleasure and 
meaning from nature. They don't 
need wilderness in the American 
sense; nature in miniature will 
suffice. A long cultural tradi- 
tion, steeped in the philosophies 
of Tao, Shinto,/ and Zen lies 
behind this ability. It is mani- 
festjed in the Japanese love of 
gae^n art, of bonsai, of flower 
arrangement and gf the tea cere- 
mony. All these interests reflect 
the idea that beauty, spiritual 
insight, and peace come ftom 
within the beholder and not fran 
the exj:ernal environment. The 
process is intuitive and unexpect- 
ed. It involves thinking meta- 
phorically. It dep^ds on placing 
oneself in the proper frame of 
mind, not .on entering a particular 
environment. It follows that huge 
wild reserves of uninhabited land 
are not as relevant to the Japa- 
nese quest for a wilderness exper- 
ience as they are to other cul- 
tures. The Japanese can see in a 
single leaf what, for an American, 
would require a redwood tree if 
not a park full of them. This is 
why the formal garden is so 
important in the Japaif^se tradi- 



tion of nature appreciation . 

• Here, in miniature and metafiior, 
the whole world is represented . 

The American Walt Whitman, 
whose Leaves of Grass was publish- 
ed in 1855, and Whitman's trans- 
cendental teachers, Ralph Waldo 
Einerson and Henry David Tlioreau, 
came closest to the Japanese 
position. Thoreau, after all , 
found all he needed in a small 
pond called Walden on the out- 
skirts of a New England town. But 
for most Americans the wild and 
wide-open spaces have been essen- 
tial for stimulating an intense 
awareness of nature. Not having 
the luxury of wilderness, the 
Japanese have long approached the 
problem of communion with nature 
from a different set of cultural 
assumptions. 

From the management perspec- 
tive beveral conclusions may be 
drawn from this unique Japanese 
relationship to nature. One is 
that external distractions which 
would ruin an environment for 
Arnpricans are less of a problem 
for the Japanese. In a real sense 
the crowds and the inappropriate 
park development are not "seen" in 
J^an. The people tend to look. 

^■'^hrough" these distractions to 
the meanings of nature. They 
concentrate on the intiernal 
environment of their own ifrinds. 
So it is that a Japanese can have 
a deeply moving experience even in 
the sardine-like setting of Fuji. 
Or he can simply contenplate the 
mountain from a distance and be 
satisfied. Given the rapid 
depletion of the world's scenic 
resources this may well be the way 
of the future in outdoor recre- 
ation. One thinks of the remark 
of the American ecologist Aldo 
Leopold that "recreational devel- 
opment is a job not of building 
roads into lovely country^ but of 
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building' receptivity into the 
still <^hlovely human mind." 

ZEALAND 

Tc^X)greq?hy has been a strong 
ally of wilderness preservation on 
the South Pac^.fic island first 
known as "the long white cloud." 
Some of that whiteness was snow on 
high peaks. Some was real cloud 
gathered by New Zealand's moun- 
tainous backbone. Civilization on 
the South Island spreads eastward 
along the watercourses braiding 
the coastal plains llie mountains 
on their west side drop directly 
int9 the Tasnto Sea, a spectacu- 
larly abrupt fflfeting. 

This ruggedness and a low 
population-to-land ratio elsewhere 
on the islands ^ sufficiently 
retarded settlanent and roads so 
that ii7^ 1952, when the National 
Parks , Act consolidated park laws, 
there was an abundance of wilder- 
ness left to protect. The Act, 
which i^ burdened* With the same 
artbiguities respecting preserva- 
tion and public enjoyment that 
characterized the 1916 National 
Park Service Act in the United 
States, refers specifically to 
wilderness. Section 34 empowers 
the various park boards (there is 
one for each national park) to 
designate wilderness areas with 
the concurrence of the National 
Parjks Authority. This process 
* doesT not insure permanent preser- 
vation. In the first place, the 
attachment of wilderness status to 
an area within a p'ark is an 
administrative decision only. 
There is no statutory authority 
for wilderness in New Zealand. 
Second, the park boards are 
composed of representati^s of 
^ various local Interests, many of 

which are not inclined toward 
preservation. The private land- 
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owners and grazers commonly 
encountered on the boards are 
generally in strong opposition and 
so are the ski and hydCQpower 
factions. Tourism is represented 
on the boards, but it often works 
at cross purposes to the wilder- 
ness interest. At Mt. Cook 
National Park small planes ski- 
equipped to land on snowfieldS 
have long been part of the tourist 
scene. ,lheir standard package .is 
a half^iour flight that includes 
landing on the snow in v*iat would 
otherwise be superb wilderness 
well inside the park boundaries. 
Climbing huts, which in Mt. Cook 
are lavish and radib equipped as 
base^ for searoli and rescue 
operations, also disqualify an 
area as wilderness under the 
terms of the 1952 legislation. 
This leaves only a few , less 
desirable and often less scenic 
areas for wilderness designation 
wikiin the parks^ '^^^^ 

\ The ski planes a^e only part 
of fchfi_ju:iiblenwx)f New Zealand 
tourist devetbpifient. Although not 
in the cla^^of the African 
nations ahcaWal aysia where 
foreigners constitute at least 90 
percent of the visitors to nature 
reserves. New Zealand covets and 
seeks the foreign, tourist dollar. 
The Tourist Hotel Corporation is a 
government agency with full rights 
to develop facilities in any cJf 
the national parks. At Mt.' Cook 
National Park it is the .force' 
behind the expans-ion of the park 
village, and its reorientation 
toward the luxury tourist. Self- 
sufficient backcountry users 
are pointedly discouraged in the 
park. Signs at the luxuriojjs 
Hermitage Hotel warn them to keep 
their boots off the carpets. The 
biggest liability of the non- 
luxury tourist from the standpoint 
of the Tourist ' Hotel Corporation 
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is that they do not spend 'very 
much money. Fat better, from this 
point of view, to -cater to the 

. charge-^card-carrylngr generally 
older person who supports the 
tourist "industry." These assunp- 
;. tidns, whidh:are widespread in New 
•: Zealand, naturally vfork against an 
enphasis on wilderness allocation 
and management . 

The pattern is plain at the 
Huge (3,000,000 acres) Fjordland 
National Park in the southwest 
corner of the South Island. Most 
of those who forsake the hotels at . 
Mil ford ' iSbund and Te Anau to see 
something of the. park's vast 
backcountry do so on organized 
Tourist Hotel Corporation walks, 
along the world-famous Mil ford 
Track. The essential idea is 
excellent: the Track offers a way 
other than the paved road to reach 
Milford Sound.- But from the 
standpoint of experiencing wilder-' 
ness, there is much to be desired. 
All the walkers do is walk. Guides 
lead them along heavily signed 
'trails. At the end of the day ^ 
huts with dining rooms, laundries, 
hjot showers, arid bunk space for as 
" ^ many as 40 persons await their 
^ . atrival. At one hut, set in an 
'otherwise wild valley, an airstrip 
has been carved, and a small plane 
♦arrives an hour before supper to 
give the walkers short rides at 

. $10 per individual. Of course the 
Milford Track can be looked on as 
' I a threshold outdoor experience, 

• something; a persdn on 
to a reap wil-derness tr ip. And 
the intense organization, combined 
-■■.-:'<■- with the existence of sleeping and 
eatinig huts, virtually eliminates 
the problems caused by thoughtless 
or inexperienced' campers. But 
' wilderness is not a primary. 
. J concern of management . In fact 

only , one small coastal island in 
vast Fjordland National Park has 
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been officially dedicated a 
wilderness area. 

The place of wilderness in 
the- New Zealand cultural context 
is well illustrated by the Lake 
Manapour i cont roversy . It began 
in the late 1950s when plans to 
construct an aluminum smelter on 
the South Island near Fjordland 
turned attention to the hydropower - 
potent ial of Manapour i and its 
companion lake, Te Anau. By 1963 
it appeared to shocked' conserva- 
tion groups that the New Zealand 
government had in fact contracted 
with the foreign smelter investors 
to raise the level of the lakes. 
The storm of protest {on the 
grounds of losing scenic beauty 
and ecological integrity, not of 
wilderness recreation) led finally 
to Manapour i becoming a central 
issue in the 1972 national elec- 
tions. The victprious Labor Party 
ran on a platform of not raising 
the lakes . Celebrations were 
widespread, but overlooked was the 
fact that a hydropower development 
which did not entail lake raising 
was being completed right in the 
heart of one of the wildest 
regions of Fjordland National 
Park. It resulted in a 6-mile 
tunnel being 'dug 700 feet beneath 
a mountain wall for the purpose of . 
draining Lake Manapour i into the 
ocean at Deep Cove. The influx of 
water from the lake turned the 
salt-water fjord "fresh for 15 
miles. But far from being the 
subject of regret. New Zealand 
proclaimed the Deep Cove-Manapour i 
development an engineering wonder 
and added it to the list of 
tourist attractions. ' 

Recently, statements of New 
Zealand park leaders suggest that 
the management of outdoor recre- 
ational resources for nonWilder- 
ness purposes will be scru^tinized 
at least. Speaking' in 1970 at a 
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parks planning symposium, the 
diainnan of the Tangariro National 
Park Board expressed diannay at the 
developments that were rapidly 
transforming the p^k into a 
downhill ski resort. \ 

The experience of /the United 
States, he pointed otit , showed, 
that parks could be loved to death 
by hedonistic and igrwtant people, 
•ttie answer to this problem was a 
biocentric philosophy - preser- 
vation ahead of pleasure. He 
concluded his remarks with a 
suggestion for all park entrance 
signs in' New Zealand: "THIS IS A 
. NATIONAJi PARK. IF YOU CAN DO IT 
ANYWHERE ELSE DON'T DO IT HERE." 
This advice favors wilderness, but 
New Zealanders may find it easier 
to apply in Nepal where they are 
the principal advisers in creating 
nt. Everest National Park than on 
their Home islands. 

AUSTRALIA 

Irij^ contrast to New Zealand, . 
geograpRy has not supported nature 
preservation and management in 
Australia. Hie continent' is old 
and worn. Its highest points are 
gently rounded plateaus under 
8,000 feet. Compared to true 
alpine regions, roads are easily 
constructed everywhere on the 
'continent. Another problem is 
that several needs and activities 
necessarily compete for the 
continent's limited rooftop. The 
classic cas^ is in the Kosciusko 
National Park in New South Wales 
where the same mountains are used 
f6r downhill skiing, a huge 
hydropower water-supply develop- « 
ment, and wilderness preservation. 
On the vast desert reaches of what 
Australians call "the Outback," 
wilderness qualities certainly 
exist, but only because motorists 
and pilots are few and far be- 



tween. Ihei5§ other words, a 

large area of wilderness but few 
designated "wilderness -areas" 
apart from the Elliott Price 
Wilderness National Park. The 
sheer enormity and undisputed 
emptiness of the Australian 
cont inent { roughly equivalent to 
the continental United States) and 
the smal 1 popul at ion { about 1 1 
million, mostly concentrated on 
the southeast coast) has not 
created much concern for the 
protection of i^ature. There is 
too much frontier and frontier 
thinking. Like Canada, Australia 
suffers in these respects from the 
assuiTption that its problems stem 
from too much wilderness, not too 
little. 

The Australian political sys- 
tem is also a factor in wilderness 
preservation and management. Hie 
central government in Canberra has. 
jurisdiction in federal territo- 
ries only. Each state government 
is sipreme in its area and creates 
and manages so-called "national" 
parks accordirq to its own needs. 
Kosciusko National Park, for 
instance, is a creation of the 
government of New South Wales, not 
the government of Australia. 
Lamington National Park (as well 
as the Great Barrier Reef) "be- 
long" to the government and pec^le 
of Queensland. The management 
policies differ in each state. 
Consequently, a national effort to 
preserve wilderness Is" extremely 
unusual. , The states are the 
effective mechanism for park 
protection and ' administration in 
Australia. ' " y,. 

Still, there has been a hand- 
ful of Aifetralians, mostly inspir- 
ed by Aiftericans such as Itieodore 
Roosevelt, Robert Marshall, and 
Aido Leopold and' by American 
legislation like the National 
Parks Service Act; (1916) and the 
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wilderness Act (1964) for whom 
effect ive^ wilderness mahagement 
was and is' a pressing concern. Ttie 
father figure was Myles Dunphy. 
His efforts, beginning in 1914 in 
organizing the "bushwalkers" of 
Sydney, led to proposals by the 
1930s for establishing wilderness 
^ areas in several of the national 
and state parks of New South 
Wales. Dunphy vg;as not dedicated 
to solitude or even low-density 
recreation. Provided he entered 
the area with a pack, prepared to 
be self-sufficient, he was wel- 
comed into the camaraderies of 
"the people of the little tents." 
In the case of the Mt. Kosciusko 
region, Dunphy and his 'colleagues 
in the National Parks and Primi- 
tive Areas Council directed most 
of their energies against grazers 
and developers of both hydropower 
and tourist facilities such as 
downhill skiing. His idea was for 
park zoning that would divide such 
things from wilderness. Dunphy 
counted on the support of the 
scientific community for this 
idea, but here he was surprised. 
The scientists indeed wanted 
wilderness but only for the 
purpose of scientific research* 
In the "course of time, scien- 
tists and bushwalkers, joined 
later by soil and water conserva- 
tionists learned the advantages of 
presenting a united front against 
development. On June 5, 1944, 
they enjoyed their first success 
when over a million acres in 
Aust r al ia ' s h ighest range was 
designated the Kosciusko State 
Park. This act of the New South 
Wales government contained a 
provision author izing up to 
one-tenth of the park as "a prim- 
itive area." The criterion for 
such places was that the primary 
aim of their management wa^ 
preservation of natural con- 



ditions. This became exceedingly 
difficult after 1949 when the 
giant Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Authority moved into the 
park with an"" ambit ious project 
aimed at transferring water from 
one side of Australia's eastern 
continental divide to the arid 
west^ Grazing also continued to 
be widespread in Kosciusko. 

By 1 9 6 0 . p r o - w i 1 d e r n e s s 
forces resolved to use the author- 
ity of the 1944 statute to jsave 
what wilderness qualities remained 
in Kosciusko. Their plan entailed 
reserving the park's highest land 
(generally above 6; 000 feet) as 
wilderness. In 1963, over heated 
protests of the hydropower inter- " 
est, park authorities^ approved 
the plan (it was. not statutory). 
By 1967, when Kosciusko was 
renamed a "national park," four 
wilderness areas exist^ed. From 
the American viewpoint these wer% 
hardly wild, but they represented^ 
the best Australia could do in an^ 
accessible area subject to compe- 
tition, frtMTi a number of conflict- 
ing uses. 

Vmere the competition has 
been less severe, Australians have 
done better by their wilderness. 
Lamington National Park in the' 
subtropical rainforest of Queens- 
land is roadless except for two 
' widely separated lodges. The 
state intends that any further 
development occur on the edges of 
the park's wild core. Tasmania's 
Cradle Mountain-Lake St. Clair 
National Park offers a chance for 
a five-day hike through indis- 
putable wilderness. The only 
distracting feature is a system of 
huts, but these can be avoided by 
the self-contained backpacker. In 
the Outback there is an abundant 
wilderness, but the vastness and 
hostility of the country, not 
management, is primarily re- 
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sponsible fdr its preservation* 
The Simpsorl Desert National Park 
sprawls over the Queensland-South 
Australia border for sane 30,000 
llljjfere miles* In fact Australia 
flp the opportunity of creating 
the largest wilderness reserve in 
the world from the Outback where 
distances between settlements cart 
be more than a. thousand miles,. 
Much of this land has been de- 
clared a reserve for aborigine^. 
In theory the aborigines hunt and 
gather there. In fact there is 
virtually no dependence on it for 
subsistence any more. But in a 
time»^f social sensitivity over 
the:- treatment of these nativ^ 
people / the Australian government 
is reluctant to make changes in 
the status of aboriginal reserves. 
Undesignated and unpublicized, the 
desert vastnesses will likely 
remain wild for decades to come. ; 
We ,are reminded by this that 
•preisgrving wilderness really means 
leaving it ^lone. 

The 1964 Wilderness Act of 
the United States and a growing 
sense of the disappearance of the 
primitive have in the last decade 
prompted a vigorous defense of 
wilderness on ^the part of a small 
group of Australians. Their 
finest efforts came in the early 
1970s in an abortive effort to 
save from inundation as part of 
the Gordon River hydropower proj- 
ect Lake Pedder in the heact of 
south-west Tasmania's virtually 
tw^kplored wilderness . Still the 
Lake Pedder cont rover sy , 1 ike 
America's Hetch Hetphy battle a 
lialf --century earlier/ did much to 
rally the wilderness defenders 
throughout the nation. One of ^the 
consequences was the appearance of 
The Wilderness World of Olegus 
Tr uchana_s in 197 5 . The book 
celebrated a photographer-explorer 
and a country, Tasmania's recently 



ravaged Southwest, that claimed 
his life. Its publication marked 
the emergence of an unabashed 
Australian love of the wildness of 
their continent. Another mile- 
stone was the 1974 appearance of 
The Alps at the Crossroads . Its 
purpose is the preservation of the 
remnants of Victoria' s mountain 
wilderness in an Alpine National 
Park coterminous with Kosciusko 
National ParJc in New South Wales. 
The book is really a^ history of 
the whole wilderness movement in 
Australia and concludes with 
rafcommendations for management of 
the, proposed park. These recognize 
at the outset that "many types of 
recreation do not coexist success- 
fully." It followed that wilder- 
ness areas would be established 
within the park. Active management 
of these would, facilitate phasing 
out of the omnipresent Australian 
fire road. Future fire control 
would use helicopters or men on 
footi Private vehicles would, of 
course, be barred and existing 
huts phased out. As fot' grazing, 
a traditional activity in the high 
country, the. recommendations 
hedged but expressed hope that 
long-term policy could be directed 
to removing cattle from designated 
wilderness. 

The most interesting recom- 
mendations for management of 
wilderness in the proposed Alpine 
National Park concerned rules 
regarding backpackers. The quotas 
and permits now becoming omni- 
present in the United Stated were 
not favored. Management should 
allow people to go where they 
wished in the park backcountry 
because th is freedom was the 
essence of wilderness adventure. 
In time, it was •rocognized, 
crowding might necessitate tighter 
restrictions, but for Australia 
this seemed lorfg way off. A 
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related point concerned danger. 
This, too r was seen as an essen- * 
tial part of the wilderness 
experience. Management should 
content itself with providing 
information on weather conditions 
and checking equipment and experi- 
ence. But no adult should be 
prevented from entering the 
backcountry for reasons of poten- 
tial d^ger.. Then followed a . 
significant statement: "If t^iS * 
most important principle of 
adventuring is^to be upheld we 
must be prepared^ for death in the 
mountains. Inexperienced rock 
climbers will fall, canoeists will 
drown, ski-tourers will freeze and 
bushwalkers will die of exposure i' 
It is payment in kind for the 
pleasure that is sought. The sub- 
sequent risk to individuals en- 
gaged in search and rescues opej|p- 
tions, and the expense of 'these, 
are unfortunate but necessary 
costs imposed on society by the 
need, of individuals to breathe." 

Although only recommenda- 
tions, such ideas pioneer a 
frontier of wilderness management 
that even the United States has; 
not fully explored. It boils down' 
to whether a person has the right 
to risk his life. American think- 
ing on this "safety" issue of wil- 
derness use emphasizes protection, 
of the visitor . This concern' 
often translates to a {^reference 
by management for the commercially 
guided party as opposed to do-it- 
yourselfers. But a growing; 
countervailing position argues 
that overemfiiasis on professional 
guides threatens to create a 
"safari syndrome." . Self-led ^ 
qualified, private part les , it 
contends, represent the most, 
appropriate, use of wilderness for 
recreation. This is not merely an, 
academic matter. With the advent 
of Visitor quotas for popular 



areas the division of the total 
* user "pie" between the commercial 
and; non-commercial sectors has 
' ' become one of the most oont rover-, 
. sial management issues in the 
' United States. . • " 

EURDPE : • ' 

* "^One reason that wilderness 
preservation has made. so little 

. progress in Europe is that, by 
many def initions, there . is no 
wildernesjs left to preserve. 

, It is hard for people- with 
American criteria to understand 
the intensity of civilization in 
tl^ose parts of the world used by 
agricultural and technological man 
for thousands of. years. Consider 

v t^ev region around the Mattechprn 
(Cervino to Italians) On the 
* : Italian-S5t>ss border.. Justly 
• famous for its scenery r tFifNarea 
is almost totally devoidf of 
wildness. The ..spectacular high 
valley leading to the picturesque 
resort town of Zermatt in Switzer- 
land is laced"* with a web of 
civilization. Roads and railroads 
work their way along >the river 
which is controlled by.a chain of 

k hydropowec installations. Trams 
an<^ lifts crisscross the narrow 
gorge. Tunnels pierce cliff 
faces. Clusters of Ibuildings 

^ occupy every level nook,^ and farms 
extend upward to nearly impossible 
slopes. The presence of cattle; 
has lowered the timberline several 
hundred feet in this .region and 
generally throughout the Alps. 
Chalets of the wealthy and clim- 
bers' huts perch on highest 
outcrops. And, crossing the 
ridge-top divide, one finds the 
same paraphernalia of ciyilfzation^ 
extending up the other side. The 
civilizations of Switzerland and 
Italy meet at the Theodulepass, 
connected by ski lifts^ just a few 
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thousand feerC- ftelow the Matter- 
horn. • There is no possibility of 
a frontier in ttie^Americauri sense 
a diyl&ltt^ line^^ 

. tion/wid' Wilder > ^ . 

. . Man has beeiv ne r V, r.a ^ long 
tiatie; Only the sheer rock ^aces 
of the peaks themselves are' 
without human impact . Spectacular, 
yes; awesome, yes; dangerous, ye^; 
wild, no. And the wildness is hot 
just absent to American eyes. 
Even Europeans, with .understand- 
able different standards for 
defining what 'is wild , do hot 
thitik of the Matterhotn as wilder- . 
ness. For techntcal rock climbing 
it is legeridary, trie birthplace of ^ 
mountaineering . Wilderness iSf 
something else. 

Orte finds the same saturated 
level of civilization on Europe's 
highest peak: Mt. Blanc* The ' 
town of Chamonix guards the French 
side as Courmayeiir does the 
Italian. A succession of cable 
cars traverses the surface of the 
great mountain and an eleven^kilo- 
meter tunnel lies beneath it. The 
Europeah landscape is. almost 
completely Humanized. 

In this regard it is.insa:ruc- 
tive to cecount the experience of ^ 
ecologist Raymond Dasmann vrfio went 
to Geneva to assume a position 
with the International Union for 
the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources; In one of his 
^irst leisure moiaehts In Switzer- 

. land, Dasmann opened maps of the 
nation and located the largest 
blank spape, high up in an alpine 
valley, where, he assumed, he 
could find wilderness. A few weeks 
later Dasmann gathered backpacking 
equipment; and set off for the 
mountains with great expectations. 
After driving to the vicinity he 
parked beside a country road and 
began to walk. His ^>prehension 
ro'Se because the road never ended. 



Neither did the succession of 
cultivated fields, pastures,^ and 
dwellings. At last Dasmann reached : *j} 

the^ hp^rt of his Swiss wilderness, , ; 
the*:^lace' he planned^ to camp. He J ; 
found himself in a barnyard 1 Cows- . •^^>^ 
stafed curiously and children, wav- 
ed at the strange man with a pack . 
on his back. Sadder but Wiser., 
and with a deeper sppreciation^iS^; i 
the great q?en spaces of his own ' 
country, Dasmann drove, ^back to 
Geneva and returned ,hids- 'backpack ^ 
to th^ closet ..f,. ' 

Switzerland does have a na- 
tiq*ial park. It is a scenically > / 
magpifident expanse of mountains , 
an4'high valleys on the border of 
Switzerland and Austria at the 
headwaters of the- River Inn . 
This region has beem used in- 
tensely for economic purposes f ran 
the Middle Ages until the early 
part of the 20th centupyy ;/The , 
land that became the park in 1914 
supported mines, foundries, and- 
chalk ovens Today nof^ubh use is 
pemitted' ;^ with the exception 
of regionally extinct wildlife! the \ 
natural qualities of the environ- , 
ment are returning. Under proper 
managepient wilderness conditions " ^fj*^: 
could be recreated in this area, 
but it would requite several 
centuries. 

Recreational use is restrict- 
ed in the Swiss National P^rk. 
Had Raymond Dasmann bought put the 
area for a backpacking trip -he 
would, once again, have been 
frustrated. The park was estab- - 
lished as a biological^ sanctuary, 
and its charter insists that it be 
"protected from all human influ- 
ence and interference." it exists ^ 
in the name of science, hot 
recreation. Camping is prohibited 
as well as mountain climbing. 
Visitors are permitted access only 
during daylight hours. They are 
further restricted to "authorized 
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paths," One can step off t):Wm"io 
sit down; or eat lunch^ for in- 
stance, only in areas a few yards 
square marked by yellow boundary 
posts. Even if wilderness quali- 
ties do return to this part, of 
Switzerland, obtaining a wilder- 
ness experience in the American 
sense will be extremely diffi- 
cult. , 9 

The situation of Great 
Britain offers another pattern 
of environmental protection. 
England is a garden or at least a 
giant pasture. Its landscape is 
totally utilized and it has been 
so for thousands 'of ; yfeafs. As a 
consequence, the movement for 
environment al:/'coaser vat ion in 
Great ^ritaiiti^'iias never involved 
wilderness • preservat ion . Its 
earliest manifesjt^tions in the 
19th and early iOth centuries 
cqncerned historic preservation 
and what the English call "access 
toVthe countryside. The latter 
amounts to nothing more ttjian the 
right of people to walk across 
pastures and cropland whiqli have 
been in the hands of large land- 
lords since the "enclosures", of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. 

After World War II national 
parks of the;^United States and of 
the dominions attracted the 
interest of the English. In 1949 
the National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act created the 
statutory framework for establish- 
ing what now amounts to ten na- 
tional parks, -From the American 
point of view the English parks 
are unusual because they include a 
.cjuarter of a million re ^ 
Thes^ are not rangers ^H|. 
ployees of concessional ^jjjpbut 
ordihary citizens who lived In the 
parks before their establishment 
or mpved in afterwards. What in 
fact is being preserved in the 
national parks of England and 



Wales ii^a xural lifestyle com- 
plete with .^traditional architec- 
tural prafifeices. There is, of 
course, nothing wrong with this^ 
/especially not to the English 
value the human "associations" a 
landscape may contain. But th4 
English situation demonstrates 
that by the time an old and 
intensely developed nationlike 
Greatf Britain decides to establish 
park^ and reserves there is no 
alternative but to include sub- 
stantial amounts of civilization. 
Modern England did not have an 
-opt ion of preserving wilderness. 
^i^f^;:'' '^vSome alpine regions in Europe 
do, )ip course, permit reqreational 
use, including overnight stays. 
But the European understanding of 
"camping" is vastly different from 
that of cultures with larger and 
wilder areas of tindeyeloped land. 
The self-sufficient - backpacker 
with his terit, sleeping bag and 
foqd is, Rar/mpnd Dasmann 

discovered ynbt . otHit^^ in Europe. 
What E-urdpeal^ t'ivjLnk of as 
"h ikingV consist s,. of walking 
from hut to hut through scenic 
country that is usually grazed and 

. may even be* farmed. The term 
-Vhut " fails to dignify these 

'^operations sufficiently. - Most of 
f hem have ^a resident staff who, 
for a price, serve beer, wine and 
hot food. There are bunk beds, 
blankets and sometimes even 
shower~s.; ^^Many of the huts are 
located a t .^fe U ? e n<3 s of cb a i r 
lifts >.;<3able!^;fc4r^ \)r • cog railway^s.. 
1 1) \i/^i^h t e r thfey serve skiers. 
. In^eei# the alpine huts, like the 
puBs ahd inns frequented by Eng- 
lish 'hikers, succeed because the 
areas being traversed on foot are 
relatively small. It is almost 
impossible on a hiking trip of 100 
kilometers in the Alps to get more 
than an hour or two from commer- 
cially provided room and board. 



; f While the American , seeking 
a "wilderness experience" or an 
Kustredian bushwalker might look 
with disdain on the Eurc^an mode 
d€ appreciating nature, the hut 
system ddfes have its advantages;, 
pne is .that it concentrates 
cecreationai use. Instead of 
tweijty separate (booking fires* and 
toilet areas there is only one. 
The huts, iTioreover, cdn install 
sewage systems and other hardware 
that protects the environment. The 
satisfaction- of doing it for 
oneself, is gone in the Europea>i 
arrafigement , but- the land, 3part 
fi^pm tihe hut area itself, is often 
better protected than in regions 
f requited by backpackers. This 
consideration, has figured' in 
justifying American adaptations of, 
the hut system such as the High 
Sierra, Camps above' Yosemite Valley ' 
in Calljternia/ and the Appalachian 
Mountain Club huts in the White 
Mountains of New Hampsh'ire . 
Still, advocates of . hut camping 
must be prepared to forego a large 
part of the challenge and the . 
charm of outdoor livdng in other 
parts of |:he world. Many people 
cannot enjoy solitude together. 

The only part of 'Europe that 
approaches the wilderness accord- 
ing to American criteria is the 
northern : extremity of Norway, 
Sweden, ari^ Finland. This area is 
virtually -^inaccessible, requiring 
at lea^t a day of foot -travel just . 
to reach the periphery. The harsh 
seven-month *wintei:s contribute to 
the wildne^s of the land of. the 
Laf^s. Sweden, in particular, has 
been active in wilderness preser- 
vation. As early as 19.09 it 
became thev first yEuropean nation 
to set aside national p&:ks— six 
of them. Tbday there are sixteen 
and the^ northern ones like Sarek 
- and Padjelanta equal Yellowstone 
in size. Hydroelectric instalr- 



lations %have compromised jarts of 
the parks, but no more so than 
Hetch Hetchy Reservoir comHromised 
Yosemite. 

Recreat ional use of . Sweden ' s 
wilderness parks (they are! called 
such by the Swedes) ijfc extremely 
light - about 5,000 persons an- 
nually as of 1972. In Padjelanta 
National Park^ the huts and cot- 
tages familiat iifi Europe's Alps 
are present. But visfiting the 
rugged mountains and glaciers of 
Sarek'r. National Park necessitates 
American-style backpack camping. 

Othet: than fish and gamje 
laws, Sweden has placed few con- 
trols on wilderness visitors.^ One 
deterrent to regulation is the 
common law principle of allanan- 
stratten or "every man's right." 
A product of the people's reaction 
against feudal land use practices 
(Sf the Middle Ages, it provides 
flhat everyone in Sweden may wander 
freely in open count i^y, even on- 
privately owned lands. Public 
rights extend to camping and 
gathering berries and mushrooms. 
In view of this fiercely defended 
cultural .tradition, the kinds of 
bi6centric management principles 
used for wilderness in the United 
States seem unlikely to gain many 
converts in Sweden. 

Perhaps the most difficult 
problem facing Sweden in its 
efforts to protect and manage 
wilderness - is the ptagence of 
native peoples, whose useNof the 
recently reserved parkland \s of 
long standing r The nanadic L^pps 
have pastured ' their,, reindeer 
herds, hunted, fished, and lived 
in ^Sarek and especially Padjelanta 
for generations . The Swedish 
government . recognizes their r ight 
to continue this use but is 
quite dismayed at the Lapps' 
recent preference for snow- 
mobiles over ski and dog sled 
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travel. While^a Lapp on skis 
might be an attractive feature of 
the park - a kind, of "man of the 
wilderness" in the eyes of many 
visitors - a Laqpp in a snovmobile 
is likely to offend the visitor 
who must walk into *the area# It 
is a problem comparable to grazing 
in some American wildernesses, 
mounted cowboy is not nearly as 
disturbing as an agribusine^sman 
riding herd in a helicopter. 

piearly Sweden faces the 
necessity ^of ^^eighing wilderness 
values against theTS^nterest of 
native peoBjesy Trie presence of 
the Lapps does not! automatically 
d isqual i f y the nor bhern parks as 
wilderness, . but^^thj^ij;^ 
cal ambitions well miflht. Still 
if wilderness^-pMsejrvation in- 
volves foreifig a primitive tech- 
nologi^^n aspiring natives, the 
■social and political pressures 
againsti wilderness are likely to 
reach /intolerable levels » , 

le Lapps^ and their . reindeer 
like Eiist Africa's Masai v and their 
cattle \raise a critical question 
for viprld na^ture preservation: are 
peopled or lifestyles, part of 
what is being' saved? Developing 
--♦nations osee , no issue here and 
frequently make a place in parks 
and reserves for aborigines; who 
have traditionally used these 
afeas without the aid of refined 
technology. In Malaysia* s vast 
national park, the "Taman Negara, 
for instance, oran ulu (litisrally, 
men from the headwaters) are 
permitted to live as they always 
have, even to the extent of 
killing wild animals that are 
otherwise protected in the reserve, 
the rational^'is that oran ulu are 
part of the ecosystem"^ just like 
tigers. Their presence is regard- 
ed as enhancing the visitor ' s 
experience rather than detracting 
^ftbm ii\ ' 



•But developed nations have 
more difficulty accept iM the idea 
of men in protected wiM^njess. 
Ttie aversion extends even to ab- 
origines and to ancient immigrants 
such as the /Vnerican Indian. "Hie 
Seminoles were once considered a 
feature" of Everglades Nat ional 
Park, and there are native Amer- 
icans living in or close to Canyon 
de Chelly National Monument and 
Grand Canyon National Park^ but as 
a rule the United States has 
elected to separate nature pre- 
serves and Indian reservations. 
Still/ if one ekamines the initial- 
call, in 1832, for a national park 
in thi United States by the artist 
George Catlin, one finds that it 
clearly includes the idea of wild 
people and wild country in one 
composite preserve. 
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The hunting reserves of feu- 
dal lords marked the t^ginning of 
Russia's exper ience^^vSiith natural ^ 
preservation and management. ' 
After the 1917 revolution all land 
was nationalized and remains so. 
Trtiis total public control creates, 
in theory, a promising political 
framework for all k-inds\of conser- 
vation including that of wilder- 
ness. 

After 1917 the D.S.SiR. 
began the creation a nationwide 
''system of zapovedniki - literally 
forbidden areas. On% of the early 
calls for such reserved areas was 
made by V.P. Senenov-Tya-Shanskiy 
in 1917 under the title "On the 
types of locales in which it is 
necessary to establish zapovedniki 
analogous to American national 
par ks The system expanded 
until, in 1951, there were 129 
zapovedniki totaling more than 31 
miJ.lion acres. Their purpose was 
and is largely scientific. 
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Zapovednifei are, in the words of a 

1960 law, ;pr invar ily "outdoor 
laboratories tor the study of 
naturally occurring processes*" 
It is true that someT of the 
reserves are used for recreation, 

.but most of them exist for the 
resident scientists and their 
research. 

The zgpove^ul^y^ ^Ich pres-f - 
ently anK)unt to ^jbout 0.3 percent 

. of the total area of the U.S.S.R*, 
•contain an extensive amount of 
wilderness. The wild area is not 
given legal recognition; in fact 
there is no worcj for "wilderness" 
in Russian. But ipc^easing' num- 
bers of Russians are turning to 
the zapwedrtik i f6r wilderness 
f o rm s~o £ r e c r ea t i on . In some 
cases they are not rejected. The 
Kavkaz zapovednj k in the Caucasus 
near the BlaclT^Sea is open to 
campingi climbing, and hiking.. 
This- wilderness contain's virgin 
fprestsr wolves," and Sriow leo- 

r pards. Managonent of the area is 
vague with resulting damage to the 

resourC^Vby^^^*^®!^^^ visitors/ \ 
Since thei:e is no single managing 
agenCv^ for za povedniki ' and the 
staff sN;hat exist are composed of 
■ natural scientists rather than 
socialjf scientists and planners, 
reform is hot likely. The only 
response of the government to 
recreational pressure on zapoved- 
niki has been to launch plans for 
national (or •'natural") parks. 
T*he movement began only in the 
late 1960s and has so far made an 
iny^nj:ory>of areas. The primary 
one is/^ Lake 3aykal region in 
..eastern; Siberia which now enjoys 
/national p^rk status. If parks 
are «St^liShed, indications are 
^ that, wey w^^ have a wilderness, 
core and a surrounding zone 
developed for niechanized tourist 
and administrative use. 

The Soviet political context 



makes, the creation of 2cg)ovedniki 
relatively easy compace^ to the 
establishment of a ,Wiic3^ness 
under the-1964 Wildfernefi)*^::^ in 
the United^ States. ' But t^M same 
degree of central, politiced con- 
trol also facilitat?e$' their aboli- 
tioni. For example, in 1951 about 
seven-eighths of the refierved area 
was suddenly eliminated from the 
system. 'Some of ^ the casualties 
were as large as Yellowstone 
National P^irk. Explanations 
generally point to economic needs 
asso<£:i*Sited with the fifth Five 
Year Plan. Since 1951 the system 
h^s been pa£jt.ially reestablish^/ 
and the gr<^|pig demands of urbanr 
ized Russians for wilderness 
recreation suggest that pressure 
for expansion will increase. For 
the saroe reasons it appears that 
restriction of reserved wilderness 
to. scientific purposes will be 
^increas^g^y, difficult . 

CANADA . . 

^ The Canadian experience 
furnishes added evidence for the 
paradox, that the possession of 
wilderness is' a disadvantage in 
the preservation of wilderness. 
In Canada's case it is the north- 
country - unbelievably huge ^nd 
empty, a continuing frontier that* 
elicits frontier attitudes toward 
land. ,Ttife result having this 
vast resfervoir of wildne^ to the 
nor tft^ is thafcy the urgency for 
wildern^ss/protectipn is lessened i 
with'-Xittle or no need to , devise 
and ajply sophist icated techniques 
of wilderness management. "Our. 
problem/' they say, "is too much 
wildness, not tqo little." Ihis 
is precisely the American attitude 
of a century ago. Understandably, 
the^ wilderness preservation 
movement in Canada lags several 
generations behind that in the 
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ttiited States. Paradoxically, the 
best: thing that JhgjjDened for wil- 
derness protect ionln the United 
States was^for the frontier to 
vanish in 1890. 

In the beginning the Canacfiah 
park movement was highly utili- 
tarian just as it is today in 
places like East Africa. Hie 1885 
reservation of the hot wrings at / 
Banff, All^rta, and the 1887 ' 
*fen1?Srgenient of ,this ar^a under the 
Rocky Mountain Park Act were 
directed at creating a resort, not 
a wilderness. Ihe Dominion Forest 
;rR eser ve s and -Parks Act ^^T^^ll^as 
n6% better in this re^ectT-'^mie 
statute* ^id "Hot distinguish 
^between wilderness . preserves and 
commercially oriented forest 
re^rves - the same confusion that 
afacterized American thinking in 
tlie 189|^. Canadian wilderness 
nagement in the subsequent 
[ecades consiste^a of advancing 
recreational developtnent as fast 
as possible. Although he had a 
strong, personal ccmimitment: to wil- 
dernessj James B. Harkin, the 
first Commissioner of the Dominion 
tlater "National") Parks set the 
tone in 1922, proudly declaring 
that "the mountain parks are worth 
$300,000,000 a ydar to the peojple 
of C&nada in revenue / from the 
visiting tdurists." This fact was 
. >vitally important to the survival 
:'':)oi, the park syst,em, Harkin con- 
7^^U^^ because ^'we have to- show 
^l^i^^^fe^ flxiv^ pay for the 

fotts\ -^^^^^ .Just as 

^ a do fs: %^^^^^^^ Tan- 
zania,- tHi^ me^rtt providing .oppor- 
tunities, for tourists to ^spend 
^ money, in park townsites (like 
Banff), hotels, swimming pools, 
tennis courts, golf courses, ski 
slopes , and ^ campgrounds With 
laundromats becaiftte, standard 
features in the Canadian parks. 
Wilderness was forgotten in the 



drive to make the parks econom- 
ically respectable, socially 
acceptable and politically 
viable. If anyone was cKsbcerned 
about wildeime.ss, the stock 
suggestion was "go north." This 
was, of. course,, an excellent idea 
but not 'practical for the Canadian . 
of average means and vacation" 
opportunities. Hie far north was, 
wilderness but not ' meanin^f ut^^^^^ 
(i.e., /accessible) wilderness in\ 
terms of the typical citizen , 
recreational pattern. 

Beginning * in 1930, v^en the 
National Parks Act mandated the 
preservation of parks in an "un^ 
impaired" condition, a concern 
for wilderness- started to struggle 
against the dominant '^ur tent of 
Canadian thought and policy. It 
was an uphill fight . Even in 
existing wilderness preserves 
(notably those. of Yoho and Wood 
Buffalo National Parks) mining and 
lumbering continued into the 
1950s. On the provincial lev^l,' 
as important in Canada as it i^ in . 
Australia, Ontario . passed a Wil-. 
derness Act in 1959. Although 
weak (it did not formally close 
the land\to economic or recre-- 
ational d^elopynent) , the Ontario 
law was a^irst'step comparable to 
the United States Forest Servid 
.designations, of the 1920s. 
Canadians concerned With wil- 
derness organized the National and 
Provincial Parks Association in 
1963. They took heart from a 1964 
clarification of park purposes in 
the House of Commons: "National 
Parks cannot meet every recre- 
ational need; the most appropriate^ 
uses are those involving the' 
enjoyment, of natujc-e and activities 
and experience relgited to th6 
natural scene." of the first 

crusades of the Association Was to 
have the highly developed town- 
sites in Banff and Jasper National 
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Parks removed from park status and 
reclassified als> spine kind of mass • 
recreation area/ The p6irit was to 
tei<3edicate national »p*rks to 
wilderness preservation^ but the 
reclassification attempt has not 
^et been successful. Indeed the 
Canadian parks y notwithstanding 
their Super lative wilderness 
qualities y continue to be per- 
ceived .-by the society as quite . 
ciYiliz©^ resorts ^fqr what ;,the 
Cimaldians^call '*hdXidays." ,^ 
/- / Still the gap^'in attitudes;- 
and ^policy; that separates the' 
United States Vnd Canadian re- 
lationship to wilderness is not 
pei^manent.' In time Canadians will 
"^close it, particularly as the: ; 
growing urba^ character of 'their *■ ' 
civilization increases the need 
for the wild. fflLready there are ^ 
sighjs in the nation. of a maturing 
wilderness consciousness and 
resulting management refinements. 
One c^se is the appearance in 1970 
of ^ Wilderness Canada , edited by 
Borden Spears. A lavishly illus- ^ 
trated coffee-table book in the 
tradition of the Sierra Club's 
Exhibit Format Series, the volume 
is a paean to the wildness of 
Canada and a recognition of its 
impact on Canadian culture and 
character. Its discussion of the . 
•wilderness-inspired paintings of 
Tom Thompson could today be 
supplemented with an ^alysis of 
the popular music Gordon 
Light foot. In Marked by the Wild 
(1973) edited by Bruce M. ]:iittle-' 
john and Jon- Pearce , Canadians 
have an anthology of literature 
shaped by their wilderness.' 

Simultaneously with and re- 
lated tO'the.rise of wilderness 
^preciation in Canada is a -start 
toward turning back the front lei?' 
traditions of exploiting unoc- 
cupied land. The recent estab- 
lishment of vast wil^derness 



reserves on Baffin Island, along 
the Sou^h Nahanni River, and on 
the Sp^sizi Plateau in northern 
British Columbia Was relatively 
painless, comparable to creating' a 
national park in the unoccupied 
Yellowstone region in J.872.- More 
of a test for the C^adian coinmit- 
ment to preseryatioTf' is, the 1973 
rededication of Quetico Provincial 
Park in western Ontario for 
wilderness recreation, along: - y^ith 
the elimination of logging and 
mining operations in Xiyf park. 
Pit\& the Quetricx?, benefiting from 
being one of the mast studied 
w i 1 d e^r n e s s 6S , has , i n s t i t u t ed 
spphistrtaW^ jguota^ and per^iit 
. 'systems dtesigned to K^ep recre- 
ational use within the carrying 
capacity of this canoe country . 
On the federal level, Canaidian 
park authorities are usihg their 
wgower tct'^ipipose visitor quotas on 
■"or even to close any wilderness. 
But the motivie for such management 
tends to be short-term, emergency 
situations occasioned, for el^-^ 

^""pte, by .f|^fe or wild animal (bear) 
danger; Qccasionally, however, 
excessive recreational 'use has 
been the cause of restrictions* 
While temporary; (4 pat^ks-are-for-^ 
pec^le philpsophy thdt resents atf^y;^ 

, limitations remains^ strpngv^'inj 
Canada), the use of management 
authority in this ;way^ points 
"toward the ii^inergini^ America 
pattern. . SO' does the 197*4 de- 
cision of Alberta voters to reject 
a $5 million ski develojiment 
package for Lake Louise. 

. ■ The science of wilderness 

^ rfenagement in Canada has closely 
fbllowed the lead of the United 
States. Revisions in 1964 of 
national park* policies began a. 
movement away from fixation on the 
recreatior)al aspects of wilderness 
value as well as from concentra- 

_ tion on anthropqcentric . criteria 



for wilderness management. Indeed 
Canada's five-stage zoning system 
of national park master plans 
reaches ' a level of biocentricity • 
comparable to that of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System in , 
the United States. Indeed some 
parts of established? wilderness an 
Canada are justified without^ ; re- 
gard to human visitation. 

EA3r AFRICA 

In East Africa there is wild- 
ness without wilderness. Visitors 
to the national parks and game 
reserves of Kenya, Tanzania and, 
before political difficulties 
effectively cflSte^ed it, Uganda are 
unquestionably brought face to 
face with the pcjjneval. But it is 
not the objective of park managers 
in these nations to offer people 
a wilderness experience. The 
guiding concept instead is to keep 
visitors at the edge of the wild 
or in enclaves of civil izat ion 
(moving, as with vehicles; or ^ 
station^y, in the case of lodges) 
within^?ffife wilderness. 

Tllis policy, really an adap- 
tation of the European hut system, 
has several advantages from the ' 
East African standpoint. One is 
that it protects visitors from 
animal attacks. This danger is 
quite real, particularly for per- 
sons unaccustomed to coexistence 
with large, wild animals. For 
their own safety visitors must be 
strictly controlled* To permit 
self-sufficient backcountry camp- ' 
ing by the would be 

" 40^^^^ "^^^ • ^ second 
\\^j^liSBrL^^^ ^si^l^l^ ting visitors 

^"^^ ^^I^PSe^^^^ the safety of 
X^:^ : t ravelers 

:^ f righte^O^^al^; for some reasqp 
P^JPPi^^:^3^ 93 f s don't. It is 
ivi^Q]^ mode of trans- 

,.ip^^¥|^^^ appropriate for 



wilderness is, in East Africa, 
precisely the one best calculated 
tfe' respect wilderness conditions. 
Vans; and land rovers, moreover, 
can ^proach to within a few yards 
of animals without occasioning 
discOTfort to either the viewer or 
the viewed. A walker would be 
lucky to see a lion or a rhino. A 
biocentric philosophy i3f__^ilder- 
ness management is thus served in 
East Africa by the use of [mechan- 
ized transportation. Lodoes play 
the same role. By concentrating 
visitors in areas to which Jbiimals 
have become accustomed, tQpre is 
much less disturbance than free 
camping wouid cause. 

Finally, the denial of a wil- 
derness experience to visitors to 
the African reserves has an eco- 
nomic advantage. Backpackers are 
notoriously low rollers when it 
comes to consuming goods and ser- 
vices. jTheir whole objective, 
after al^> is to take care of 
themselves and usually witfe Equip- 
ment purchased in other local- 
ities. Backpackers and other such 
people avoid the guides, tours, 
and lodges that generate income 
for the^^egion in which a park 
exists. ' 

So it is that East Africa has 
developed a unique way of bringing 
people and wildness together. 
Luxury lodges are the campsites 
and minibuses or land rovers the 
beasts of burden. Many visitors 
to the African reserves quite 
literally never set foot on the 
land. Vehicles deposit them on 
the doorsteps of hotels which they 
are repeatedly warned not to leave 
at peril ^of being hurt by a wild 
animal. But such restrictions 
do not^lpose any obstacles to 
viewing^ild animal^; fran vantage 
points Such as balconies or 
through the lodge windows visitors 
confront animals at a range ''of 



just a few yards. Hie salt licks, 
water holes, and baiting arrange- 
ments incorporated into the siting 
and construction of the lodges 
insure an abundance of animals 
viewing OKX)rt unities. At The Arb^ 
in; Kenya's Aberdare National Park 
a buzzer syst^ in every bedroom 
su5fyi[\ons sleepers in the event 
"something special" (a leopard, 
usually) approaches the lodge's 
floodlit salt lick.^ It is a0- 
situation, according to one tour- 
ist, "where caged people watch 
free animals." And it works 
reasonably well from the stand- 
point of both parties but at the 
cost of a true wilderness experi- 
ence.^ 

Particularly for those accus-^* 
tomed to wilderness recreation in 
other parts of the world, it is 
easy to put down the East African 
parks afid reserves as giant 
Disneylands. In fact, they do 
resemble the' drive^through animal 
parks and new cageless ?QOs of the 
^United States and Europe'. But 
''consider the realities of wilder- 
ness preservation, in the African 
context. To survive in a society 
that has little interest ip them 
( 98 percent of park visitors are 
non-African) parks and wild ani- 
mals have to pay. In terms of 
the earlier discussion in this 
chapter. East Africa mu$tf' "export" 
wild nature to justify its exis- 
tence. The fact that tourism is 
the number one industry in East 
Africa largely expla^^ns the 
attention Africans pay te parrks 
and wild animals. A poster in 
Swahili makes this clear: "OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS BRING GOOD MONEY 
INTO TANZANIA - PRESERVE THEM." 
If nature , protection were not 
profitable, the fate of the 
r&serves is clear/ As remnants of 
*the detested European colonial 
legacy, they would long ago have 



- been chopped into farms and 
pastures. Indeed most Eujjopean 
observers fully expected the 
coming of independence in the 
ear^y 1960s to undo a half century 
of attemj^ts to protect African 
wildlife. The parks would simply 
be abolished. Then the big jets 
^ began arriving iji Nairobi with, 
load after load of tourists and 
the picture changed sharply. In 
1963 President Jomo Kenyatta of 
Kenya signed a statement announc- 
ing his nation' s intention^' to 
maintain its nature reserves and. 
inviting the world's help in thjSs 

' effort . . ^j^ ] 

Because of touri^ an animaj^ 
in the viewfinder may be far more'* 
valuable in the long run than an 
animal in the pot. On. the basis 
of the revenue they generate, wild 
animals^in ^n African national 
park mayM^ the most valuable in 
the worl^^ race horses included. 

Other motives for protecting 
nature certainly exist , but from 
the practical standpoint of saving 
the world's remaining wildness it 
is fortun^^^ that the economic 
argutnent makes sense in. less- 
developed countries. . And it is 
fortunate that there . is a clien- 
tele of^: civilized (actually 
overcivilized) * peoples,' whose 
money quite 1 iterally ' supports, 
preservation efforts. 

Few (ft those who use eco- 
nomico as an argument for nature 
protection, regard this rationale" 
as more than a stopgap. In time, 
they reason, the development of 
the) •fe^cie ties in quest ion will 
produpe other motives for nature 
aippreciat ion . Meanwhile the 
objective .is to carry "over a 
resource of wildness until such 
time as it is valued' for more' than 
its bl^eadwinnirig ability. And 
that time may be not' too distant: 
^ increasing numbers 6S third-world 



people like Kenyans live in large 
metropolitan- centers and have 
never experienced wild nature. 
For themttoo, wildness is a 
novelty, and in time the parks of 
their nations are likely to become 
places for them to enjoy rather 
than simply nature-exporting 
institutions. 

Will this change in perspec- 
tive conve top late? In view of 
the present' rate of illegal 
.poaching (an African can make as 
'[ much from the tusks of a single 
elephant as he makes all year in 
' waiges from a job), many feel the 
' .East African parks and reserves 
i^\W be. swallowed Up\in the next 
\few decades by- the : r^pid popula-r, 
t ion growth and ^ 5^%pdards -^^^^^^^ 
^'living. This is a^rti©^ 
case with area5^'ec^'fa|)li^|does not 
protect sU^^ ' the' vf st .^Serenget i 
Pl'aiif^;jidt;^0 nor ther n 

f ^zania and i Kefiya . Amer i- 



cans should not be surprised at 
the gloomy forecasts. There are, 
after all, no national parks on 
the Great Plains of the United 
States, no buffalo in Iowa and 
Kansas. When the once great herds 
of buffalo (estimated from 30 to 
100 million) declined a century 
ago , they disappeared with 
incredible speed. The downward 
spiral stopped only 900 animals 
short of extinction of the species 
and only^ because buffalo breed 
well in captivity. tt is, there- 
fore, hard for Americans to 
cr it icize. East Africans, or any 
society, for exploiting nature. 
The United States har. beenua world 
leader in that endeavor as well as 
in nature protect i or . The only 
hope is ,tt%t American errors as 
well as jAlfterican successes can 
instruct "and inspire other peoples 
in the cause of safeguarding a 
heritage of protected .nature. 
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